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THE TRACTOR HAS ITS PLACE, BUT SO HAVE FINE ANIMALS LIKE THESE 


Live Subjects This Week and Next 


of “three score and ten” by the handsome margin of thirteen 
years? And the greater part of these many years have been 
devoted to the study and practice of farming. This is the 
first of a series of reminiscences by this venerable writer 
whom readers of The Progressive Farmer have learned to 
love so well. Follow him on these trips into tHe past and see 
the great progress of Southern agriculture bs 


Rulletins That Will Help You Next Month.—The farmers’ bul- 
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IVESTOCK and Dairy Problems.—Do you know how to 

pasture sorghum without poisoning the stock? How much 

should you give the livestock? How would you save an 
animal suffering from heatstroke? Do you know how to plan 
your sheep pasture? These and other interesting livestock 
problems are explained by Dr. Tait Butler 


-«—-~ 


What Is Electricity to You?—“Wise is that farm home,” says 





Mrs. Hutt, “which uses electricity every way it can, from the 
flashlight by which to thread the sewing machine needle, and 
the waffle iron on the dining table, to the pump by which 
running water is sent over the house and to the chicken trough 
and barn.” Of course, Mrs. Hutt knows everybody can’t have 
all the home conveniences they need. However, those who 
can have them should not delay getting them......... 


The Farming of Yesterday and Today.—What man is better 


qualified to write of the agriculture of yesterday and today 
than Professor W. F. Massey, who already has passed the age 
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. Page 10 


letins published by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture offer a splendid source of information of great practical 
value to Southern farmers. Order those you need...... Page 


An Important Feature Next Week.—The season of protracted 


meetings is on. Many farm boys are hesitating, as many 
farm boys before them have done. Clarence Poe’s “Success 
Talk to Farm Boys” will give practical, tangible, safe help 
towards helping boys “find themselves.” Every boy and many 
a grown man will find a big personal help in this letter. 





















































sometimes become frantic and run away, 
producing considerable loss, and, not in 
frequently, farm work is handicapped 
through the flies becoming so abundant 
as to make the working of horses in the 
field practically impossible. 


Control of the Stable Fly 


By F.C BISHOP 


Bureau of Entomology, United States Department of Agriculture 


; ; , P ' ow to Know the Insect 

HE stable fly is onc of the chief an- milk flow, stock cattle will not put on H 
novers of livestock during the sum- tlesh, and teams in hasness are much an- HE stock fly or stable fly is readily 
mer months. Its long sharp beak noyed. During bad outbreaks, horses told’ from the so-called horn fly by 





is adapted for puncturing the toughest Z d 
skin, and this act produces a very sharp = 
pain followed by 
some irritation. 
When man experi- y 
ences a bite by this : 
Hy, he can readily 
see why stock are 
driven almost 
frantic by the at- 
tack of hundreds 

















STABLE FLY FULL O1 
BLOOD 


of them. 

These flies are present throughout the 
season, although they cause very little 
annoyance during the winter months. 
After rainy periods, especially during 
the late summer and fall, they often be- 
come so numerous as to be a serious 
pest of livestock. Dairy cows fall off in 














A BREEDING PLACE FOR STABLE FLIES 


Stable flies breed in wet straw. The stack m the right will produce many flies while 


the one on the left, if cleaned up around base, will produce very few. 
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iis greater size, and from the fact that 
it usually bites on the legs and does not 
remain on the animal continuously, flying 
from one side of the animal to another 
in a small swarm as does the horn fy, 
It will also.be noted that this fly always 
has its head upward when biting, whilk 
the horn fly has its head downward. The 
house fly closely resembles the stable fly, 
but does not have the sharp beak and is 
usually somewhat more slender 


Stable flies breed in variou “amMu- 
lations of decaying veBetable ma.ier, and 
in manure piles if considerable straw is 


present. The bureau of entomology has 
found that during bad outbreaks the 
Hies are to be found breeding in great 
numbers in fermenting straw stacks. 
Oat straw is most attractive for them. 


The eggs, which are laid in the fer- 
menting vegetation, hatch in about two 
days, and the maggots feed in the mate- 
rial for about two weeks, when they be- 
come full grown, enter the resting stage, 
and finally produce mature flies about a 
week later, thus requiring about three 
weeks for complete development. 


Stack Straw Properly 


UCH can be done toward checking 

the breeding of this pest in straw 
stacks by putting up the straw so that it 
will turn rain as much as possible. With 
little extra labor and care a fairly good 
stack can be built with the blower 
stacker. The sides should be carried up 
as straight as possible, and the stock well 
topped out. The department is recom- 
mending the baling of oat straw which 
is to be used for feed or bedding. It 
should then be protected from rain, and 
the remainder of the stack either scat- 
tered over the field to be plowed under 
or burned. 


It is no doubt desirable to turn as much 
straw under in plowing as_ possible. 
Many farmers burn their straw after 
the old stacks have stood about for two 
or three years, and the fertilizer value, 
therefore, is entirely lost. Furthermore, 
it has served as a breeding place for 
myriads of these vicious biting flies. It 
is therefore urged that if straw is not to 
be used for feeding purposes that it be 
scattered and plowed under or burned 
at once. 


The Manure Pile Should Receive 
Attention 

INCE many stable flies breed in accu- 

mulations of manure, especially horse 
manure, it is important that this source 
of the pest be cared for. Scattering the 
manure thinly over the fields at intervals 
of two or three days is the best proced- 
ure, as this dries it out and destroys the 
maggots of various flies. If this cannot 
be done, the fertilizer value of the ma- 
nure may be preserved by placing it in 
a manure bin or pit, which is rather 
closely covered except for an opening 
which should be provided with a fly trap. 
By such arrangement the flies are caught 
as they emerge. 


Fly Sprays 


OO much dependence is being placed 

on sprays applied to livestock with a 
view to keeping the flies away, It has 
been found that very few mixtures show 
any marked repellent value in keeping this 
vicious biter away. Most mixtures strong 
enough to repel them will, if applied re- 
peatedly, damage the hair and hide of 
the animal. 


The Department of Agriculture is now 
giving considerable attention to experi- 
ments with various chemicals to learn 
their value as fly repellents, and it is 
possible that something more satisfac- 
tory than any spray now available may 
be discovered. One mixture, which has 
been recommended in past years, con- 
sists of one gallon fish oil, one pint oil 
of tar, one pint of kerosene. The fish oil 
is rather expensive and some are using 
pure kerosene with about a pint of oil of 
tar or oil of mirbane added per gallon. 
For the horn fly, this mixture is fz J sat- 
isfactory if put on with a strong sprayer 
so as to strike the flies and destroy them, 
but it is of less value with the stable fly, 
since this species feeds for a few min- 
utes only and is therefore not constantly 
around the animals. 


In fighting the stable fly or stock fly, 
it should be borne in mind that an ounce 
of prevention is worth far more than a 
pound of cure. Scatter the manure, 
stack straw properly, dispose of accumu- 
lations of decaying vegetation, and the 
pest will be greatly reduced in numbers. 

By addressing the Bureau of "Ento- 
mology, Box 208, Dallas, Texas, a free 
Farmers’ Bulletin on this subject will 
be furnished. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


BUTLER, Editor 











Possibly Tuberculosis 


READER has “a cow that has had 

a bad cough for about 18 months 
and is very poor and weak and her legs 
swell from the knees down.” 

It is impossible to tell what is the 
matter with a cow from such a de- 
scription, but it is sufficient to make a 
suspiciog of tuberculosis justified. The 
cow should be given the tuberculin 
test for tuberculosis if a veterinarian 
who will make the test is available. 

If a test cannot be made then the 
cow should be kept away from other 
cattle and from hogs and given good 
feed and care. Her milk, should not be 
used unless she has first been tested 
and found free from tuberculosis. 


A New and Peculiar Disease of 
Dogs 


EPORTS have come to the writer 
from Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Alabama of a strange disease 


One correspondent de- 
cases as follows: 


among dogs. 
scribes the c 

“The dogs are apparently well when 
suddenly they” become greatly excited 
and begin to look in every direction 
and bark as if they saw some wild ani- 
mal of which they were very much 
afraid. They begin running around as 
if dreadfully frightened and some of 
them hide under buildings. Any kind 
of noise, particularly music, seems to 
have a tendency to bring on an attack. 
After the ‘fit’ is over they appear to be 
in normal health. They may take two 
or three spells each day.” . 

Other correspondents describe the 
same thing and they state the disease 
does not seem to be fatal. Many dogs 
have been killed for fear they might be 
suffering from rabies, or hydrophobia, 
so-called. 

The letter of one correspondent was 
sent to a prominent veterinarian. He 
stated that the disease had been re- 
ported to him and some attention had 
been given the matter, but no definite 
conclusion had been reached as to the 
nature or the cause of the disease. 

He writes as follows: “This trouble 
has appeared throughout many _ sec- 
tions of the state. There is absolutely 
nothing in veterinary literature that I 
have been able to find which makes 
any reference to it. I have had an op- 
portunity to observe and treat quite a 
number of these cases and I am fully 
of the opinion that it is an infectious 
disease, involving the nervous system 
and manifesting itself in a form of 
epilepsy, oftentimes in recurrent at- 
tacks. The disease does not appear to 
be fatal and in my own experience us- 
ually responds to hypodermic injec- 
tions of apomorphia, 1-10 to 1-8 grain, 
followed in two hours by a good-sized 
dose of castor oil, I have heard of a 
number of instances where it was mis- 
taken for rabies, to which, however, it 
bears but little resemblance.” 


Keep Cold Water Off the Body in 
Heatstroke 
yi READER asks, “How is it that a 


* horse association of an Eastern 

city advises sponging the body of an 
overheated horse with cold water, and 
you say, ‘put no cold water on the 
body but apply cold water or ice to 
the head?’” 

We think the “horse association” is 
mistaken and that applying cold water 
to the body of a horse suffering from 
heatstroke willioften kill him. Perhaps 
a small part of the body at a time may 
be sponged with cold water and rub- 


bed dry without injury, but nothing is 
said in these directions, sent out broad- 
cast over the country, about applying 
the cold water to a part of the body or 
of rubbing the part after it is applied. 
But at any rate, from our experience 
and observation it is safer and better 
to put the cold water on the head, and 
encourage skin activity by rubbing 
with dry cloths. But if the sponging is 
confined to a small part of the body at 
a time and followed by brisk rubbing 
it may do good. The main thing, how- 
ever, is to apply ice or cold water to 
the head and upper part of the neck. 
With overheated hogs it is highly im- 
portant that no water be put on the 
body, until the animal is cooled off by 
pouring water first on his snout, then 


up the face and over the head. Many 
a hog and some horses have been 
quickly killed by putting cold water 
over the body when they were suffer- 
ing from overheating. 

This same “horse association” also 


advises against washing the legs of 
horses at night. If it is not done in 
some farming sections, the hair will be 
taken off the legs by the lime in the 


soil, during muddy weather. If the 
legs are washed, as they should be, 
they should be well rubbed to dry 
them and stimulate circulation in the 
skin. - 

How Much Salt Do Farm Animals 


Require? 

HE amount of salt required by farm 

animals will vary according to the 
soils, water, kind and amount of feed, 
and the work they are doing. 

So far as we know the amounts 
which it has been assumed animals re- 
quire have been largely arrived at by 
the amount the animals take when 
given free access to it. 

This amount has been fairly well es- 
tablished for cattle, both steers on feed 
and for dairy cows. Cows in milk and 
sheep show the greatest need or desire 
for salt, fattening cattle, dry cows, 
stock cattle, and horses requiring less 
salt, and pigs but very little. 

Babcock and Carlyle at the Wiscon- 
sin Station in trials with otherwise 
well-fed and nourished dairy cows 
found that cows deprived of salt de- 


velop an abnormal appetite for it in, 


two or three weeks, but*the health as 


indicated by appetite, weight, milk 
flow, etc., did not suffer for a much 
longer period in neany cases, varying 


from about a month to more than 4 
year. But if deprived of salt, there 
finally occurred a complete breakdown, 
with a rapid decline in weight and 
milk flow. The supplying of salt again 
quickly restored these cows to normal 
condition, even after a very serious 
condition had arisen from the lack 
of it. 

These same investigators concluded 
that about .75 ounce daily for a cow 
weighing 1,000 pounds and 0.6 ounce 
in addition for every 20 pounds of milk 
was sufficient salt for a dairy cow. 

Steers receiving a large grain ration 
will consume around one ounce a day 
per 1,000 pounds liveweight, the amount 
varying from .75 ounce to an ounce or 
more, according to conditions. Per- 
haps an ounce a day will be found suf- 
ficient for a 1,000-pound steer on full 
feed. 

Horses working hard require more 
salt than idle ones, such animals tak- 
ing in some cases as much as two 
ounces a day for a period of nearly 
two months. It is probable, however, 


that an ounce a day is sufficient for 
the horse. 


Sheep probably tfequire 


more and pigs less. salt than other 
farm animals. It is pretty generally 
agreed that after the craving for salt 


is once satisfied livestock will not take 
too much, if given free access to it; 
but animals deprived of salt until an 
abnormal craving occurs will eat too 
much and do themselves injury thereby 
if allowed to take salt at will. 

The best method of salting is beyond 
doubt to keep salt before the animals 
where they can take what they want 
when they want it. 

Irregular salting does harm, espec- 
ially if given a large quantity or allow- 
ed to satisfy an abnormal craving. Cat- 
tle on pasture probably require less 
salt than those on a full ration of dry 
feed, but the common practice of salt- 
ing at intervals of two or three weeks, 
or of irregular salting at such long in- 
tervals is not to be encouraged. When 
deprived of salt, for even two weeks 
some animals are likely to take more 
than is good for them. 


Grain Mixture for Dairy Cows 
READER asks: “How will the 


following mixture do for dairy cows 
on medium pasture? 

20 pounds cottonseed hulls. 

5 pounds cottonseed meal, 
5 pounds cracked corn. 
5 pounds ground oats. 

10 pounds molasses feed. 

“What is the analy 
For dairy cows on 
we are unable to see the need for the 
20 pounds of cottonseed hulls.* They 
are almost certain to cost far beyond 
their feed value and if used to lighten 
up or improve the mechanical mixture 
of the grains, we think a smaller quan- 
tity will do, as nothing is probably 
necessary for that purpose for cows 
on pasture. In fact, if the cows -get 
sufficient roughage a mixture: of cot- 
tonseed meal, cracked corn, ground 
oats, and molasses feed should make 
a satisfactory mixture, 

We can give no opinion of this mix- 
ture, because 10 pounds, or two-fifths 
of the concentrate portion of the mix- 
ture is of this “molasses feed,” which 
may contain much or little molasses, 
or may be low or high in protein. 

Cottonseed meal, ground corn, and 
ground oats in equal parts will alone 
make an excellent feed for dairy cows 
on medium pasture. Whether all of 
these feeds or which of them should 
be used will depend on the cost. Any 
two or three of them might make a 
good ration and be better than all be- 
cause of the lower cost. In fact, cotton- 
seed meal and corn alone might be the 
most economical mixture unless the 
other feeds are cheaper than usual. 

ANALYSIS OF COTTON SEED IN 100 

POUNDS 


sis of cotton seed?” 
“medium pasture” 


Analysis Digestible 
Nutrients 
i eee 9.4 ths 
SRS 4.6 ths 
Protein atneene 19.5 ths. 13.3 ths. 
. Saar 19.0 ths. 16.5 tbs. 
CO aaa 22.6 
Nitrogen-free Carbohydrates 29.6 tbs. 
extract..... 24.9 


The Animal Unit 


READER wishes to 

many sheep may be grazed on an 
area that will graze one cow, and wheth- 
er a cow or a horse require the larger 
acreage. 

In order to secure 
paring the numbers of animals kept on 
different farms, an “animal unit” must 
be assumed, and such has been done. Of 
course, different systems of farming and 
different methods of feeding will cause 
the feed requirements of the animals to 
vary. Some feed their cows much more 
than they do their horses, while others 
feed horses more grain and use pastur- 
age but little. 

As a rule, the cow will require more 
acreage to supply grazing ‘than will a 
mule, for the mule is not a good grazer, 
but it is generally accepted that the 
horse and cow may be regarded as equal, 


know how 


basis for com- 








‘or each forming one animal unit as to 
total feed. The following numbers of 
farm animals are given as forming one 
“animal unit,” by Warren: 


1 horse over 2 years old. 
2 colts under 2 and over 1 year old. 
4 colts under 1 year old. 
l cow over 2 years old. 
2 head of cattle over 1 and 
years old, 
4 head of cattle 
7 sheep. 
14 lambs. 
5 hogs. 
10 pigs. 
100 hens. 


under 2 


under 1 year old. 


This comparison is based on all feed 
consumed and does not refer to grazing 
only. For instance, cows and sheep live 
more largely from grazing than do 
horses and hogs. 

According to the animal unit idea, 
requires seven sheep to equal one cow, 
and this is possibly not far from correct, 
but, of course, as indicated, this will 
de pend on the amount of grain fed, it 
being customary to feed dairy cows 
grain, while beef cattle, like sheep, are 
not generally fed grain on pasture. 

A cow and a horse of equal weight, 
and when the horse is idle and the cow 
dry, or a beef animal, will probably not 
differ greatly on the area necessary to 
furnish grazing to maintain them. The 
horse bites closer than the cow, but, on 
the other hand, he is not quite as good 
a grazer or handler of rough or bulky 
feeds. In other words, the horse will 
not eat enough to make as much growth 
on good pasture as will a cow, and there- 
fore it will be found in practice advis- 
able to allow a greater acreage to a cow 
than a horse, because more is expected 
of the cow on pasture than from the 
horse. The cow which is expected to 
make growth or produce milk should 
probably be allowed from one-quarter 
to one-third more pasture acreage than 
the idle horse not expected. to make 
much gain in weight. 


Will Sorghum Poison Livestock? 


READER asks: “Will orange cane 
or sorghum kill or injure horses or 
cattle in any way?” 


Under certain conditions the sor- 
ghums sometimes develop a deadly 
poison (prussic acid) in sufficient 


quantities to kill livestock that eat 
even a small quantity of the plants. It 
is also claimed that Sudan grass and 
Johnson grass, which are non-sac- 
charine (not sweet) sorghums, also 
sometimes develop this poison, but it is 
probably safe to state that the sweet 
sorghums more frequently develop the 
poison than do‘the non-saccharine sor- 
ghums, although it is comparatively 
rare that any of them poison livestock. 

The poison seems more likely to de- 
velop in the second growth, especially 
if this second growth is stunted by dry 
weather or other causes. In fact, a 
stunted growth, or injury of the 
growth from any cause seems to favor 
the development of the poison. It is 
rare, if it ever occurs, that there is any 
poison in sorghum when it makes a 
free, or rapid, or natural growth. 

There is no record, so far as we can 
find, of sorghum made into hay or sil- 
age injuring livestock in this way. 

It is so rare that poison develops in 
sorghums that it is doubtful if this 
should lessen the growth or use of this 
excellent forage crop for the South. 
But when the growth is stunted and 
especially when the second growth 
which comes on after it has been cut 
once is stunted in any way care should 
be exercised in grazing such stunted 
growth while it is green. It should not 
be grazed under such conditions unless 
first tried out with an animal of little 
value. Possibly the best plan is not to 
pasture a stunted growth of sorghum, 
but to wait until it starts growing free- 
ly again or to make it into hay. It is 


rare that even a stunted growth of sor- 
ghum develops the poison, but since it 
occasionally does so, some care should 
be taken in turning stock of value on 
such a growth of sorghum. 























What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. 


MASSEY 

















The Farming of Yesterday and 
Today 


NE who has lived for 83 years and 
Oras been during the greater part 

of that life an earnest student of 
agricultural methods has seen many 
changes and many improvements of 
methods and practices. Sections of the 
country formerly interested in certain 
crops no longer grow them. In colon- 
jal days tobacco was the main money 
crop on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
where none is now grown. 

Cotton was grown 150 miles up the 
Missouri river where it is now 300 
miles north of the section where cotton 
is grown. 

In my boyhood I was familiar with 
the section of Maryland where I now 
live as I spent many a summer vaca- 
tion here when a boy with near rela- 
tives. Then, nearly every farmer grew 
a patch of cotton for home use and 
grew some wool. The farmers then 
wore mainly homespun cloth known as 
blue fustian. And they wore short 
jackets and not coats. The farm houses 
had spinning wheels and hand looms 
The cotton was ginned by the fingers 
and hand carded. The warp was made 
of the cotton and the wool was carded 
and spun into yarn for the filling, and 
was dyed with the wild indigo plants 
from the woods. This section then had 
no railroads and depended on sail ves- 
sels to trade with Baltimore. This blue 
fustian was worn by the country peo- 
ple up to the time of the Civil War. 
There is, a little way down the river, 
an old wrecked steamboat wharf 
known as the cotton patch wharf, 
though there is no cotton patch there. 


Missouri Farmer Made Over One Bale 
to A 


an old bound volume of the 

American Farmer ptiblished in Bal- 
timore. This volume is for the year 
1823. In that paper a writer in Mis- 
souri up the Missouri river claims to 
have made over a bale of cotton per 
acre without any manure. In later 
years I was familiar with all the north- 
eastern part of Missouri where no one 
now thinks of growing cotton. I was 
engaged in the surveys of the North 
Missouri railroad which was planned 
to run from Cape Charles on the Mis- 
souri river up the Grand Divide, the 
prairie ridge dividing the waters flow- 
ing east and west tothe Mississippi and 
the Missouri. The prairie sod was then 
just being broken and the pioneer 
farmers ridiculed the idea that the land 
would ever need manure. They built 
their stables either over or mear the 
streams so that they could easily 
get rid of the manure by sending it 
down stream. Today they are buying 
fertilizers for that “inexhaustible soil.” 

Corn, the one crop, -will bring 
about exhaustion faster than cotton as 
the one crop. When I was in Minne- 
sota, the great Bonanza farms of the 





HAVE 


more 


as 


Red River Valley in what is now Da- 
kota, were in full swing. An army of 
men plowed and sowed the spring 
wheat and then disappeared only to 
come back and reap the harvest. But 
, the Red River Valley today does not 
make as many bushels an acre as the 


old lands of Maryland. One crop farm- 
ing, no matter what the crop is, is de- 
structive of the productivity of any 
section. The sections of the West 
where good farming with clover and 
livestock has prevailed have main- 
tained their virgin productiveness. This 
has been well shown in Iowa where 
red clover has been maintained for a 
generation to make the corn and wheat 
crops and where the homemade ma- 
nure has never been washed down 
stream. 


Prairie Sod Was Tough Customer 


HE old of breaking the 

prairie sod were as good as éould 
have been invented, for that old sod 
was a tough customer. A very large 
plow was used and about three yokes 
of oxen or even more. The plow turn- 
ed a furrow a yard wide, but ran 
only about three inches decp. T% threw 


methods 


the sod bottom upwards. That was all 
that was done to the soil that summer. 
Corn was planted in the creases of the 
furrows and never worked, the sole 
Object being to let the sod rot so that 
it could be turned over deeply the next 
season. Of course the sod corn was a 
poor crop, and sod corn whiskey was 
the name of the vil-st distillation. The 
best whiskey then sold by the barrel 
for about 32 cents a gallon. One of the 
old prairie breaking plows would now 
be a curiosity in a museum 

I passed through Ohio east and west 
in the fifties. They were then cutting 
the finest of timber and piling the logs 
up and burning them. They are sorry 
they have not that timber today. I 
well remember seeing the tail of the 
first McCormick reaper. It had no reel 
to press the grain to the cutterbar, and 
much wheat was pushed down and 
passed over, so that it was necessary 
to go over the track with hand scythes 
to cut it loose. But it was recognized 
as promising a great advance over the 
scythe and cradle. I was taught to 
bind wheat when I was a boy of 12 
and was cautioned to keep after the 
rear cradler to be out of danger. The 
fastest cradler was put in the lead and 
the others followed in close succession. 


The binders kept close behind and 
threw the bundles to the shockers so 
that a line of four or five cradlers 


would leave a row of shocks neatly set 
up at each through. It was the cheap 
man power of the slavery day and the 


most rapid advance in the machinery 
Or agriculture has taken place since 
the freedom of the Negroes and the 


greater freedom of the young white 
men of the South for the Negro as a 
race has sadly degenerated in freedom 

The plows of my boyhood were the 
rough castings of the village foundry 
and it took a great deal of plowing in 


gritty soil to polish them like the 
smooth and hardened plowshares of 
today. The first really correct mold- 
board was that of Allen’s cylinder 
plow. This was modeled on a cylinder 


and had the light draft of the popular 
plows of today. 


Growing Fall Lettuce 


WANT to plant half an acre in fall 
lettuce. If I plant Big Boston, will 
it head before frost?” 

You can sow seed of the Big Boston 
the first of August in a well-made seed- 
bed where it can be supplied with- water 
should the weather turn dry, and you 
can transplant it in very heavily manured 
and fertilized beds 10 by 10 inches, and 
urge the growth by side-dressings of 
nitrate of soda, and it will head before 


frost. To winter over for spring head- 

ing, sow the Wonderful and the Iceberg 
varieties. These wintered well here last 
winter in the open ground, and made. 


splendid heads in early 


spring. 


Lice on Cantaloupes 


HAVE on cantaloupes, and have 
tobacco stems to make spray- 


How long shall 1 cook it? 
9? 


lice 
SOME 
ing material 
What amount of water, 
Don’t cook at all, 
ing water over the stems, 
lons to 5 pounds of stems. 
somewhat on the kind of stem. If not 
strong enough, make it stronger. You 
can get the concentrated Black Leaf 40, 
the 40 per cent sulphate of nicotine, from 


etc. 
simply pour boil- 
about 10 gal- 
It depends 


seedsmen, or you can get tobacco dust 
that has been made stronger in nicotine 
and is caHed Nico dust, and use this for 
dusting. Please have pity on my old 
eyes and write with black ink. It has 
been hard for me with a magnifying 
glass in hand to decipher your letter 


written with a pale pencil. 


Doub!e Pomegranate 


‘| AM sending you a fi 
from a hardy shrub 


al oul 


ower and shoot 
the only 
you tell 


h o 
here, 
Can 


aknele . } 
one anywhere HCre, 


me what it is and where to get a plant?” 
The plant is the double-flowering 
pomegranate, a very handsome shrub. 


There are plants with white, scarlet, and 
variegated colors like the one 'you send. 
very severe winter like that of 1917- 


bth 





"18 it will get cut some, but soon recovers, 
You can get them from Southern nur- 


series. The double-flowered one does 
not fruit, the single scarlet flowered va- 
riety makes the pomegranates of com- 
merce, 


Fertilizer for Turnips 


HAT is the best fertilizer for ruta- 
bagas and other turnips?” 
The old-time plan was to fence off a 
piece of ground early in summer and pen 
cattle on it at night*until August, and 
then plow the manure in and sow. Now 
the best fertilizer, or as good as any, is 
an equal mixture of acid phosphate and 
cottonseed meal, used liberally in the 
furrows under the beds. 


Peppers Not Fruiting 


HAVE two plots of peppers, one in 
the open garden ts fruiting well. 
other is in an old sweet potato bed and 
growing rankly but making no bloom 

nor fruit. What is the matter?” 

I can only guess that the old sweet 
potato bed has an excess of nitroge n, and 
the plants are using it in the easiest way 
by growing. It is a little more complex 
matter to make bloom and peppers, when 
they get over the spree. 


Suckers on Cane 
the Amber, 


It is mak- 
long. 


HAVE some sorghum, 

on heavily manured land. 
ing suckers six inches or 
Should they be ‘pulled off ?” 

Yes, pull them. They will be too 
green when the cane is réady to work 
to make syrup, and they will kill any 
cattle turned on the field, as will any 
later suckers. 


more 


Blight in Watermelons 


HAT is the cause of blight in 
watermelons? How can 1 preveni 
er stop it?” 

It depends on what you call blight. 
The same bacterial blight that destroys 
tomatoes also causes the wilt in melons. 
The only thing to do for this is to avoid 
infected soil. Better send specimens of 
the diseased vines to the Experiment 
Station at Raleigh for study and advice. 


The Pickle Worm 


"THAT is the insect that eats mto, 
cantaloupes and, in fact, de stroys 
the plants?” We think that we ‘have 
caught the moth that lays the eggs by 
using night lamps. We want to get the 


eggs for the 


moth that tomato 
worn. ‘ 

The worm that bores 
and melons is the larva of 
Diaphania nitidalis. Dusting 
senates, either lead or calcium, 
The worm in tomatoes is 
worm that eats into sweet 
cotton bolls. We always have a 
the first ripe tomatoes, but as 
the corn silks and tassels no longer 
bother the tomatoes. I bother 
about them in my garden. 


lay s the 


into melon vines 
the neat moth, 
with ar- 
will help. 
the same 
corn and 
few in 
oon as 
they 


never 


Growing Dewberries for Market 








WISH to plant an acre or two in 

dewherries for market Would like 
to know the best variety nethod of 
planting and grof&ing, and where the 
plants can be had.” 

The only dewberry worth growing for 
market is the sig The Austin ‘is 
really a better be but it is too soft 
to ship. Plant in yell prepa ared soil, 5 by 

feet apart. Let the canes trail on the 
ground until the follow fing spring. Then 
set stakes as for Lima beans, and tie the 
canes up to them ie osely in the spring. 
After the fruit is off, cut out the fruiting 
vines to the ground, and grow new canes 
for the next year. Any Southern nur 
sery that advertises in The Progressive 
Farmer can furnish the plants. 

Sweet Clover 
‘T AM interested in growing some sweet 
clover for the improvement of my 
lan 1d Would like some information as 
to varieties, etc. r 

The so-called “sweet clover” not a 
clover. The true clovers all belong to 
the genus Trifolium. The sweet clovers 
are inclilotu They may be of value in 
the North, where crimson clover will not 
winter, and where cowpeas and soy bean 
do not thrive as well in the South. 
But we have so many better legumes in 
the South that we do not need the sweet 
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clover. There are two species of meli- 
lotus, the white and the yellow blooming, 
Then there is a variety called the Hubam 
clover which is an annual. The species 
are both biennial, that is, it takes two 
years to grow and seed them. They grow 
here on roadsides and ditch banks, and 
if stock can get grass they will not eat 
the sweet clover, growing 6 feet high, in 
reach. Heavy liming is needed to make 
them grow. You can do more for your 
land and do it quicker with cowpeas and 
soy beans in summer and crimson clover 
and vetch in winter than you can with 
sweet clover. The white is most gener- 
ally used. It is sowed in the spring and 
blooms and seeds the following year. It 
will make hay, but is far inferior to that 
made from peas and soy beans. 


South Carolina Suggestions Passed 


E Fowl a Month—Miss Daisy 

Berrie, Newberry county agent 
writes: “The club at Prosperity is 
erecting a fire escape for the graded 
school, Each member gives one fowl 
per month. 
munity market and the proceeds go to- 
ward paying for the fire es@ape.” 

= 2. 

Medel School Garden.—In her report 
concerning the organization of a com- 
munity club Miss Caroline Alston of 
Charleston County writes, “The school- 
house is to be a model one in every re- 
spect. Arourtd it is to be a model garden 
and orchard and also a flower garden. 
A committee is to have charge of this 
and to do the actual work under the 
supervision of the home demonstration 
agent and the farm agent.” 

- + + 


Ready for Its Fair—Miss Annic 
Caughman, Lexington County agent re- 


ports plans already under way for a 
fair this fall; “Having had one fair al- 
ready, the club officials knew better 
how to begin plans for a second one. 


At this meeting, the different commit- 


tees for conducting the many depart- 
ments were named, but the officers for 
filling same were left for a committee 
of four to name. The importance of 
selecting a proper head for each com- 
mittee was stressed.” 


+ * * 


Money From Club Markets.—Miss 








Kate Hooper, Spartanburg, says: “In 
a few weeks I expect a permanent 
building erected for the club market 
and then I will sta aving a mid- 
week market. While 1 ry products, 
butter, and green vegetables have 
proved good sellers, flowers,and bulbs 
are also very popular and the club 
women have realized quite a bit on 
them this month.” 
* 7 — 

He Loaned a Store —Anderson’s club 
market is flourishing according to the 
statement of Miss Bertha Herman, 
county home dem«¢ n agent. She 
adds, “We have me into a_ store 
rdom which was offered us rent free 
and we are very well fixed for the 
present 

x * 

Sells Garden Seed—Miss Emma 
Jane Varn, Bamberg unty agent 
writes: “It may be of interest to some 
to know that the far omen can 
make quite a nice litt n from sell-, 
ing their rpl eed. Mrs. G. P. Me- 
Millan has already sold rth of 
collard seed and could sell more at $1 
a pound. She saves seed for her own 
use and had more thar ded. We 
have bet tre ng tl for a long 
time in our work but lot the women 
feel that there would demand 
for them and have neve tried it. She 
is saving quite a number of different 
kinds of seed.” 

MY W. N. HUTT. 
ae ae ee 
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RMINGHAM, ALA. 
Sem RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargott St. 

“MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 

25 S. 2nd St. Staughter Bidg. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ERTISING 
OR SUPSCRIPTI Senos ED TO 
OFFIC! MAREST THE REA reRED AT 
Puke POSTORVICKE AQ ALA.. UN- 
DEI HE ACT OF CONUT ( I ! 1879 
SUGBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Ono year $1.00 TWO yeEra. ....000.0$1.50 
Six months 5¢ Thres years......... 2.00 

ATT, SURSCRIPTIONS “STOP WITFN OTIT’”’ 
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Saturday, July 29, 1922 


Virginia Farmers Should At- 


tend State Institute 


HE next session of the Virginia 
Farmers’ Institute will be held at 
Blacksburg from August 9 to lI, 


and every Virginia farmer 
possibly do so should attend 


who can 

It has been decided to devote prac- 
tically the entire gession to questions 
of marketing. This has been done be- 
cause successful marketing is perhaps 
the biggest problem confronting the 
farmers of the state at the present 
time. The entire program has not been 
completed, but we are glad to an- 
nounce in this issue the names of some 
national authorities on marketing who 
will speak on this subject. 


Sapiro Will Be There 


M* Aaron Sapiro, of San Francisco, 
California, is recognized as the 
leading coOperative marketing attorney 
in the United States at the present time. 
He is connected with more large codp- 
erative associations than perhaps any 
other man in the world; he is attorney 
for 14 of the successful codperative en- 
terprises in California; he helped or- 
ganize all of the cotton marketing as- 
sociations of the South, the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, the 
Peanut Growers’ Association of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and many 
other large farmers’ co6perative asso- 
ciations. He has studied codperatives 
constantly for the last 15 years and 
knows perhaps as much as any other 
person in the United States about this 
subject. He has promised to address 
the Institute on the evening of Au- 
gust 10. 

Mr. Sapiro recently had the follow- 
ing to say in regard to cooperative 
marketing: 


“There have been so many false and 
unbusinesslike attempts at codperative 
marketing that it is difficult to define 
the term. Co6perative marketing is 
not a patent medicine or cure-all for 
the ills of the farmer. It sientific 
system designed to minimize specula- 
tion and waste and to merchandise the 
products of the farmer. The aim of 
co6perative marketing is the sane and 
orderly marketing of farm products 
without unnecessary internal competi- 
tion and with an equal return to every 
grower for the same quantity, quality, 
and grade of product. Codperative mar- 
keting associations must be correct in 
their operation, for they are sure to fail 
if they have the wrong aim or the 
wrong method, but with the right aim 
and the best method they are also sure 
to fail if they disregard the need for 
experienced and broad-gauged men to 
conduct the business, or ignore the me- 
chanics of operation that parallel mod- 
ern commercial and banking methods.” 


is a S¢ 


Tobacco Association Will Report 
Progress 


R. M. O. Wilson, secretary, or Mr. 
Oliver J. Sands, executive mihna- 
ger and treasurer of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Co6perative Asso¢iation, 
which now has close to 75,000 members 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, will also 
address the Institute. Mr. Sands has 
recently been suc- 


banks, has definitely defermined. all 
questions relating to the ability of the 
AsSociation to finance the movement 
of the tobacco crop The Tobacco 


Growers’ Cooperative Association is 
organized upon proved lines with ex- 


perts and experienced men at the 
head of every department, and if 
the farmers’ wil pool their interests 


and have their tobacco sold gradually 
in the market and avoid the necessity 
of dumping it all on the market and 
selling at auction, they are bound to be 
benefited. It is just common ‘horse 
sense’ and everyone agrees that it is so 
except those who are interested in the 
old system. This is a movement which 
challenges the help and support of ev- 
ery patriotic and broad-minded citizen. 
Many of the leading men of the three 
states are serving this cause most un- 
selfishly without compensation, and it 
vill succeed as thousands of similar or- 
ganizations throughout this country 
and Europe are succeeding.” 


J. R. Howard, J. C. Stone, and Other 


Prominent Speakers 


RESIDENT J. C. Stone, of the Bur- 

ley Tobacco Growers’ Association of 
Kentucky will also address the meet- 
ing. This association has just com- 
pleted a most successful year and has 
demonstrated conclusively that large 
commodity marketing associations can 
succeed in this part of the country. Mr 
Stone recently said: “In former years 
marketing tobacco cost from 80 cents 
to $1.25 a hundred pounds, while under 
the association plan, after all operating 
expenses are paid, the cost is only 50 
cents a hundred pounds for marketing, 
thus resulting in a big saving to the 
grow Mr. Stone says that the 
vice-president of one of the big manu- 
facturing companies who came to buy 
some of the association’s tobacco told 
him personally that if the growers had 
not organized they would not have 
realized for their tobacco for this year 
within 10 cents a pound of what it ac- 
tually has brought 


ers ’ 


M: J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Dr. G. W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt Univer- 


sity, Mr. A. L. Bibbins, of New York 
Seed Growers’ Association, and other 
prominent men and women have been 
invited to address the meeting. Prof. 
T. B. Hutcheson, Mr. G. S. Ralston, 
and other members of the faculty of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, will 
also make addresses on crop produc- 
tion, fruit growing, soils, etc. 


V. P. I. Will Welcome You; Accommo- 
dations Cheap 


Witi such a program, no farmer in 
Virginia can afford to miss the 
meeting. The big problems that are 
confronting farmers will be discussed 
by men who are really authorities 
Special demonstrations and entertain- 
ment features will also be put on. Be- 
gin now to make plans to attend the 
Institute and to bring your wife. There 
will be special programs for the ladies 
Bring along the whole family if you 
can spare them from the farm 


“Better 


Everything will be done for the com- 


fort and pleasure of those attending 
the Institut Meals will be serve 
at the college dining hall at not to ex 
ceed 50 cents each Rooms may be 
had in the barracks and in town. The 
rooms in. the barracks are provided 
with beds, chairs, tables and other 
furniture, but those expecting to oc- 


cupy the rooms in the barracks are re- 
quested to bring along sheets, towels, 
and the nec toilet articles. A 
nominal charge of 25 cents per day will 


-SSary 


be made for the barracks rooms. Those 
who are unable to bring bed clothing 
may secure the same from the quar 
ters committee as long as the supply 


lasts, but to be sure of being comfort- 
able bring a,pair of sheets and a blan- 
ket with you 

There will be a registration booth 
at the entrance to the college grounds. 
Be sure to register immediately on ar- 
rival, whether You expect to stay in 
barracks or not. 


Great Meeting North Carolina Far- 
mers’ and Farm Women’s Con- 
vention, August 1, 2, 3 


E AGAIN urge every Progressive 

Farmer reader, man or woman, 
who can do so to come to Raleigh next 
week. 

The twentieth annual session of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Convention will open in Pul- 
len Hall of the State College of Agri- 
culture Tuesday morning, and from 
then until the meeting closes at 3 p. 
m., Thursday there will be something 
doing all the time—and something well 
worth while. You will miss a lot—in- 
formation, fun, and fellowship that will 
help you all the rest of your life—if 
you don’t come 

The cost is small indeed—too small 
for you to stay away on that account. 
Meals will be furnished by the college 
at 50 cents each. Lodging is free, each 
visitor bringing his own sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, and toilet articles. Re- 
duced railroad rates are offered from 
stations in North Carolina, also Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, Boykins, and 
Danville, Va., on the basis of a fare 
and one-half for round trip; tickets to 
be sold July 30 to August 2 inclusive 
ind for trains scheduled to arrive in 
Raleigh before noon of August 3, with 
final limit August 6 ‘ 

Let’s have a full thousand* Progres- 
sive Farmer folks on hand at the open- 
ing session! Following is the program 
for each day: 

Tuesday Morning 
Addresses by Dr. W. C. Riddick, Maj. W 


A. Gtaham,; U. B. Blalock, Mrs. R. K. Daven- 
port, Governor Cameron Morrison 
Tuesday Afternoon ‘“ 
Men’s Section: Addresses on Seed Selec- 
tion of Cotton, G. L. Meloy; Fertilizing for 
Seed_ Production, W. F. Patg; The 
Control of Diseases Carried by Seed, F. A 
Wolfe; Seed Grading and Cleaning as a 
Means of Increasing Crop Yields, R. Y. Win- 
ters; Profitable Insect-control Operations, 
Franklin Sherman; Factors of Success wit 
Fruits, J. P. Pillsbury; Lecture and Demon- 
stration on Culling Fowls, Dr. B. F. Kaupp. 


Women’s Section: Demonstration and Lec 


ture on Good Taste in Dress, with live mod 
els; Address on What Getting Together 
Means to the Farm Woman, Mrs. Chas. 
Schutle: 


Tuesday Night 
Demonstration of Radio. Addresses by R. 
C. Pollock and Hon. A. F. Lever. Social 


hour 
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Wednesday Morning 
Men’s Section: Addresses: On The 
mother of the Human Race, H. S, 
Cooperative Livestock Shipments, Roland 
furner; Some Facts Your Consideration, 
Fr. P. Latham; The Home Garden Movement 
( D. Matthews; The Sweet Potato Industry, 
L. H. Nelson Demonstration of spray 
hinery, Operation and Material J. P. 
pury 


Step 
Mobley; 


Ma- 
Pills 
Program, 

Wednesday Afternoon 

Enrichment Life Clarence 
A Study of the Country Church, E. C. 

Giving High School Advantages to 
Boys and Girls, Dr. E. C. Brooks, 

Schools, Roy H. Thomas; Feeding 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon. 
Wednesday Night 
Music. Address by Mrs. Charles Schutler 
lay, “TI ady and the Lion” by Raleigh 
Players 
Thursday Morning 

Address on Coéperative Marketing: Cotton, 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore; Tobacco, G. A. Norwood; 
Peaches, Robt. N. Page; Codperation Among 
Fruit and Truck Growers, C. D. Matthews. 

Addresses on Eastern North Carolina Prob- 
lems: Cotton Boll Weevil, Franklin Sher- 
man; What Grass and Livestock Can Do for 
Eastern North Carolina, Hugh McRae; Practi 
cal Poultry Production and Demonstration 
of Equipment, Allen G. Oliver. 

Western North Carolina Secfion: Fertil- 
izing Crops for Better Seed Production in 
the Piedmont and Mountain Sections, W. F 
Pate; The Control of Diseases Carried_ by 
Field Crop Seed, F. A. Wolfe; Rate and Date 
of Seeding Wheat and Oats; Early Maturing 
Soy Beans and Their Value to the Piedmont 
and Mountain Sections, P. H. Kime. 

Thursday Afternoon 

Business meeting, election of officers, reso- 

lutions, etc. 


Women’s Section: Special 


of Country 





nson; 


rt Time 
Family, 


Community 


South Carolina Codperative Asso- 
ciation “Ready for Business” 


ITH its application for an advance 

of $10,000,000 from the War Finance 
Corporation approved, all officers elected 
and many of the technical heads named, 
and with permanent headquarters se- 
cured, the South Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Association will soon 
be ready to function. 

The outstanding feature of the present 
week was the approval by the War Fi- 
nance Corporation of the association's 
application for an advance of $10,000,000. 
This money is to be used in meeting ad- 
vance payments to growers. Each grow- 
er will draw 65 per cent of the current 
market value of his cotton at the time he 
delivers it to the association. Officials of 
the association say no trouble whatever 
is anticipated in financing the association 


now. « 

Arthur Mazyck, of Bennettsville, S. C., 
has been elected sales manager. The 
directors proceeded most carefully in 


this matter feeling that the position of 
sales manager is one of the most im- 
portant in the association. Mr. Mazyck 
has been in the cotton business for 25 
years, 18 of which were -spent in the 
Mississippi Delta. He is a finished class 
er of long and short staple cotton. The 
board made a rigid investigation of Mr. 
Mazyck’s career and of his connections 
It found that he had very wide connec- 
tions, and that he was generally regard- 
ed as one of the very best salesmen in 
the country and a man of high integrity. 
For the past several years he has been 
manager of the Pee Dee River Cotton 
Company of Bennettsville. 


W. Rogers Scarborough, vice-prest- 
dent of the Bishopville National Bank, 
has been elected treasurer of the asso 
ciation. Mr. Scarborough is one of the 
best known bankers of the state, having 
been in the banking business for 21 years 
He is also a large planter and was one of 
the first farmers in Lee County to sign 
the cooperative 
marketing con- 





cessful in negoti- 
ating a loan of 
$30,000,000 from 
the War Finance 
Corporation to as 
sist in the finance 
ing of the move- 
ment of the to- 
bacco crop of this 
section. In discus- 
this matter 
Mr. Sands recent- 
ly said: 
“The 
the War 
Corporat 
* ranting 
the Growers’ Co 
Operative Associa 
tion upon tobacco 
stored, and also in 
ipreeing to freé-=- 
liscount the obli- 


sing 


action of 
Finance 
ion in 


ioans to 








tract. 

The morale of 
the membership of 
the association is 
all that could be 
asked. Everywhere 
the growers are 
showing a disposi- 
tion to stand loy- 
ally behind the or 
ganization, and to 
assist in every way 
possible to make it 
the success that it 
is desired it should 
be. Many new con 
tracts are being re 
ceived and the field 
service department 
is expecting a Sign- , 
up of approximate 
ly 160,000 addition 
al bales by Sep 
tember 1. 








ai 

gations of the as- 
sociation secured 
by trust receipts He 
and endorsed by 


MODERN 
machinery used in haying in some sections 
and is loaded with 


MACHINERY SIMPLIFIES THE JOB OF HAYING 
The hay is raked in long windrows with the 
mechanical loaders 


the 


H. C. BOOKER, 
Secretary 
Columbia, S. C. 


rakes 


ide delivery 
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More Money FROM EARMING 1922 








Twenty Reminders for In- 


creasing Profits in August 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


REPARATION for small grain and 

other fall-sowed crops should have 

been begun, when possible, in June 
or July. More thorough and better 
preparation should be made than has 
. has been our cus- 
tom. One may 
choose from oats, 
rye, wheat, and 
barley, and the 
seeding may be 
done with or with- 
out legumes and 
grasses. Usethe 
crop that does best 
on your farm and 
remember that the 
small grain crop is 
especially adapted to any rotative sys- 
tem that one may wish to use—that 
the small grain crop may be followed 
by a summer legume and that this 
combination will produce the heaviest 
returns in stock food with the least 
injurious effect upon the soil’s fertility. 
On rolling land, the protection of small 
grain used’as a cover crop will be 
worth more than it will cost to grow 
the crop—it holds the soil and its fer- 
tility. 

II. 


August is a better month than Janu- 
ary for planning and beginning a 
year’s work on a farm. Better pre- 
paration of the soil, more fall plowing, 
a larger acreage in cover crops, more 
legumes, and more and better pastures 
should all have important places in our 
plans for the next 12 months. Pre- 
paration for the planting of a crop 
should begin several months before the 
crop is planted. When a real system 
of rotation is followed, preparation for 
each crop begins several years before 
the crop is planted. 

III. 


Cover crops would, if systematically 
employed, be of equal importance with 
fertilizer in getting rich lands. Used 
together, the benefits of each will be 
doubled. All land should have some 
crop growing on it this winter. Cover 
crops protect the soil, check washing 
and the loss of plant food, add humus 
to the soil, add nitrogen (if legumes), 
furnish pasturage, distribute labor. 
Then after doing all these things, they 
may still be harvested for hay or for 
grain. 
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IV. 


The poultry yard, hog lots, pens, and 
pastures in need of renovating, repair, 
remodeling, or change should be given 
attention before cold and wet weather. 
They may not be sanitary, convenient, 
well arranged, or in the right place. If 
you intend to eat home-grown pork 
and bacon, keep it sanitary while it is 
on foot as well as after butchering. 
Get rid of all lice, see that the lots 
have good drainage, and arrange them 
so that they may be cleaned out and 
the manure put where it will be an as- 
set and not a handicap. 


=, 


Water, lights, kitchen conveniences, 
and home sanitary equipment are 
economies, not luxuries; profits, not ex- 
penses, since they save time and pro- 
mote health. Let’s see that the good 
wife has a properly equipped home in- 
side with plenty of beautiful trees, 
shrubs, and flowers outside. 

VI. 


Ditches should be cleaned out now, 
ditch banks mowed, fence corners 
cleaned out, wet land drained, terrace 
outlets unclogged, and new terraces 
made. Excessive damage often comes 
from our failure to be diligent in con- 
trolling excess water. 


VII. 


Lime is necded far more than the av- * 


Legumes need 
traps.” 


realizes. 
their “nitrogen 


farmer 
setting 


erage 
it in 


Have a dozen or two litmus tests made 
on your farm and then help in getting 


up a codperative®trainload of lime or- 
der now or you may not get it in time. 
Seeds and fertilizers for fall use should 
also be ordered immediately. Get your 
county agent to help you find out your 
needs and order for you and your 
neighbors. 


VIII. 


J 

Equipment in the way of tools, ma- 
chinery, etc., is always in need of 
repairs and replacement. Go through 
your .tool shed and barn and see if 
there is anything you will need in the 
next six months. Preparedness is just 
as good a*habit as it is a slogan. 

IX 


Sorghum grown for syrup should be 
cultivated clean but very shallow until 
the heads are out. Weeds reduce the 
quantity and lower the quality of the 
syrup. Get everything in readiness for 
syrup making and become familiar 
with’ labor-saving devices ~nd the best 
methods for making sanitary, nutri- 
tious, and well-flavored syrup. Write 
to your experiment station for in- 
structions and see if you cannot make 
the best syrup ever made in your lo- 
cality. 

x 


Sweet potato curing and storage 
have been reduced to rules just as has 
been the case with the curing of to- 
bacco. If any famer fails to have 
sweet potatoes far into next spring, he 
can blame no one but himself. Get the 
plans from your experiment station. 


XI. 


Hay making in August comes at a 
convenient time. Let no -hay crop or 
even wild growth escape the hay mow 
or stack. Save all in the waste places. 
Give more serious thought to the time 
of cutting and manner of curing your 
hay. If cured too quickly, it becomes 
hard, bleached, unpalatable, and loses 
in nutritive value. If not quickly 
enough cured, it may become musty, 
moldy, and even decayed. Keep bulk- 
ed as much as possible while curing 
and cure in its own shade. 


XII 


Corn should be cultivated until it tas- 
sels. Late corn may be benefited by a 
topdregsing of 200 pounds of fertilizer 
composed of 100 pounds each of acid 
phosphate and nitrate of soda. Corn 
has roots for a purpose. Do not break 
them. The shedding of cotton is due 
primarily to a deficient water supply 
and also to a deficient food supply. 
Shedding due to drouth may largely be 
prevented by frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion continued late. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





cotton as long as there is any 

hope of its setting and maturing 
fruit. 

2. Encourage the boys and girls 


to attend the club rallies or short 
courses for club members. 


ee a the cultivation of 


3. Begin planning. now on how to 
avoid pulling fodder this summer. 
Learn how to save corn and labor 
by cutting and shocking the corn 
crop. 


4. Clip the weeds off the Ber- 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


muda or lespedeza meadows. Gauge 
the height of the cutterbar by the 
height of the clover or grass. 

5. Write your state college of ag- 
riculture or state bureau of markets 
for plans for a sweet potato storage 
house. Then get your neighbors to 
join you in building one. 

6. Get the summer building pro- 
gram under way as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Building and repairing ten- 
ant houses, barns, sheds, cotton 
houses, etc., may help to keep the 
labor employed at important work. 








XIII 


Boll weevils are marching on. If you 
have not fortified against them, write 
your state experiment station for in- 
structions. The boll weevil has made 
thousands upon thousands of farmers 
better farmers than they were before 
the boll weevil “showed up” the weak 
points in our farming system. 


XIV. 


Irish potatoes maybe planted at any 
time in August in the Lower South and 
until August 15 south of Norfolk, Ra- 
leigh, Spartanburg, Atlanta, and Mem- 
phis. Cold storage seed of Cobbler or 
Bliss will make a most excellent crop 
for home use or market. Plant as you 
would the spring crop but prepare the 
land better and cultivate oftener with 
earth-mulch-making implements. Sweet 
potato vine cuttings may yet be put 
out in the lower Piedmont and Coastal 
Plains. Land that will make 10 bush- 
els of wheat or 20 bushels of corn to 
the acre will make 80 bushels of sweet 
potatoes. 

XV 

“Cultivation of pastures” may not 
sound just right to some people but it 
is one of the very necessary and often 
neglected parts of the business of 
farming. Bushes, briars, weeds, stumps, 
and stone are as much out of place in 
a pasture as in a cotton or corn field. 
August is a good time to attack weed 
and tree growth in pastures. Get the 
pasture in shape for the use of the 
mowing machine—the best known cul- 
tivator for a pasture. Clip the areas 
that are not grazed close. This will 
start a new growth. Clip all weeds be- 
before they make seed and clip the 
pasture plants before they make seed 
stalks. No plant in a pasture should 
be allowed to go to seed. 

XVI 

Grass and clover fields that were 
seeded with small grain last winter will 
be improved by light pasturing. If the 
animals do not graze uniformly or if 
weeds appear, use the mower. Thin 
places will be benefited by applications 
of stable manure and nitrate of soda 
applied as a topdressing. Such fields 
often fail for no other reason than that 
they are not given attention in late 
summer and early fall. Keep the weeds 
down, if you do not want the weeds 
to keep the pasture down. 





OLLOWING 


is a list of free 


Southern farmers next month: 


1264--Farm Manufacture of Unfermented 
Apple Juice. 

1843—Important Pecan Insects and Their 
Control. 

970—Sweet Potato Storage. 


984—Farm and Home Drying of Fruits, 
Vegetables. 

1233—Tomatoes for Canning and Manufac- 
turing. 

895—Rye Growing in the Southwestern 
States. 

921—The Principles of the Liming of 
Soils. 

977—Hay Caps. 


693—Bur Clover. 
886—Harvesting Soy Beans for Seéd. 


992—Use of Machinery in Cutting Corn. 
10099—Haystackers: Use in the East and 
South. 
PA bane oie beistvavevaes 


an X-ntark in the above list. 





Farmers’ 
United States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive 


erent eeeene 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Farmer, I will thank you to send the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with 
Yours very truly, 


NGG és dencrythnsciabdtiessceddherses: 


Bulletins issued by the 


1153—Cowpea Utilization. 

1158—Growing and Utilizing Sorghum for 
‘orage. 

541—Farm Butter Making. 


¥77—Feeding and Management of Dairy 
Calves and Young Dairy Stock. 


935—The Sheep-killing Dog. 

614—Saving Labor by Hogging-down 
Crops. 

1155—Diseases of Sheep. 

1192—The Organization of Rural Commun- 


ity Buildings. 
§55—Cotton 
941—Water Systems for 
974—Clearing Land. 
872—The 
900—Ifomemade 


Anthracnose. 
Farm Homes. 
Bollworm or Corn Earworm, 
Fruit Butters. 
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XVII 
Hog and poultry grazing crops plant- 
ed now will come in for fall and winter 
use. Rape and rye are the two safest 
crops. Crimson, red, alsike, white, and 
sweet clovers, vetch, alfalfa, small 
grain and grass and clover mixtures 
make good fall, winter, and early 
spring grazing crops. The saving in 
the cost of feed by using grazing crops 
will often make hog and poultry profits 
twice as large as they would be with- 
out grazing. 
XVIII 
Fences and livestock go together. 
As the South is developing into a live- 
stock country, fences must be main- 
tained on each farm. New fence posts 
are often needed and old ones must 
be replaced. Cut them now and cure 
well before putting them in the ground. 
Investigate creosoting. The Bureau of 
Forestry reports creosoted blackgum 
posts to have lasted more than 10 
years. Investigate this method of pre- 
serving posts and other timber. It isa 
matter of growing importance, since 
our post timbers are rapidly disappear- 
ing. 
XIX 
Lumber for building, repairs, etc. is 
needed at all times on the farm. Take 
a few logs to the sawmill and have 
them cut to the dimensions that you 
will most probably have need for 
through the next year. If cut now, 
lumber will be seasoned by the time 
you can use it. In cutting saw logs, 
take the mature trees and those that 
are becoming crowded, leaving the 
younger trees for further growth. 


XX 


The winter wood supply may often 
be cut in late summer more economi- 
cally than at other times. If you have 
no power saw, go in with your neigh- 
bors and get a complete outfit. Such 
an outfit codperatively owned by three, 
four, or five neighbors will do fine ser- 
vice to each and at two-thirds, three- 
fourths, or four-fifths less cost than an 
individually owned outfit. 


9 . 
Don’ts for Dairymen 
NASMUCH as the women on most 
farms are charged with the responsi- 
bility of looking after the milk, we are 
reprinting on this page the following 
“Don’ts for Dairymen,” as sent out by 
the South Carolina Extension Service: 

“Don’t forget to wipe the cow’s udder 
and flanks before milking. 

“Don’t milk with wet hands. 

“Don’t run cold milk through the sep- 
arator. 

“Don’t forget to cool the cream im- 
mediately after separation is finished. 

“Don’t mix warm and cool cream, 

“Don’t put milk or cream into dirty 
vessels. 

“Don’t forget to wash the separator 
after each separation. 

Don’t separate the milk 
straining it. 

“Don’t fail to operate the separator ac- 
cording to directions. 

“Don’t expect the cream-can to reach 
destination unless it is plainly addressed. 

“Don’t feed dusty hay or ill-smelling 
feeds just before milking. 

“Don’t expect the milk or cream to be 
cooler than the surroundings where it is 


without first 


kept. 
“Don’t skim too thin cream. 
“Don’t expect to. get top price for 


cream unless cows, stable, utensil 
arator, and milkers are kheést clean. 

“Don’t forget that there.is gocd money 
in dairying, if it is properly done.” 


» SCD- 
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Garden and Orchard 


By F. A. BROWNE 


The Fall and Winter Garden 


HILE everyone expects to have an 
Wo of fresh vegetables dur- 
ing the summer months, I see very few 
wardens in which provision has been 
made for the fall and winter, beyond a 
few cabbages, collards, and turnips; yet 
it is entirely practicable to have fresh 
vegetables during every month in the 
vear, and to have considerable of a va- 
riety the most of the time. Even in the 
northern Piedmont section of North 
Carolina, where the snow sometimes cov- 
ers the ground for days at a time, there 
is no time when we cannot get vegetables 
fresh from the ground by brushing away 
the snow, or breaking the thin crust of 
frozen soil. 


For early fall garden, before frost 
comes, all of the tender, quick-growing 
vegetables can be had by making success- 
ive plantings, and continued fertiliza- 


10ns. 


If frost is not expected until after 
October 15, plant the Green Pod String- 
less bean up to September 1. If one will 
notice about how long it takes a certain 
crop to grow, he can easily tell just about 
how late it will pay to plant. 


For planting after August 1, I regard 
the Irish Cobbler as the best potato, as 
there is not time for the heavier yielding 
varieties to mature a crop, unless in the 
Gulf section. 


I leave my carrots in the open ground 
all winter, and they are as good in the 
early spring as in the summer before. 


I leave some of my late beets in the 
row where grown, and bank them up a 
little. In this way they will stand a good 
deal of freezing, and will be better than 
those put in the cellar. 


Spinach can be sowed in August or 
September, either broadcast or in rows, 
and be used from late in the fall until 
late in the spring. 


One of the most ornamental of our 
edible plants is the Dwarf Scotch Curled 
kale (sometimes called the Norfolk kale). 
Sowed the latter part of August, it ts 
used from November to May, and needs 
no protection. It can be planted in rows 
or sowed broadcast. For the small gar- 
den, I would prefer it in rows, though 
it makes an excellent cover crop when 
sowed broadcast. 


Those who like radishes will be likely 
to enjoy the winter varieties, particu- 
larly the Chinese Winter Rose. I like 
them better than turnips for cooking, and 
they grow nearly as large. The latter 
part of August is a good time for plant- 
ing. Plant in rows, thin to about three 
inches, and bank up a little when hard- 
freezing weather comes. 


Rutabagas planted early in August are 
used from November until the last of 
May, and are given no protection. This 
year, though, I intend to try banking 
them a little. 


Peas can be planted in August and 
September and eaten in October and No- 
vember, perhaps later. In 1918, we had 
the Luscious, a variety of the edible 
podded pea, after Christmas. 


On hundreds of farms I have noticed 
that the turnplow was used too much 
and the harrow not enough. This is also 
true of gardens. 


To those who like lettuce, yet do not 
care to go to the trouble and expense of 
protecting it from frost, I would suggest 
a trial of endive, sowing the seed in 
August, as it will stand some frost If 
large individual heads are wanted, thin 
or transplant to a foot apart. It is 
blanched by tying up the heads. It is 
used both as a salad and cooked like 
cabbage. 


Last, though by no means least, is the 
failure to fertilize the late crop, or the 
all-the-summer crop late in the summer. 
One might as well expect the hired man 
and team to do a full day’s work without 
any dinner. Like animals, plants must 
be fed continuously if good results are 
to be obtained, and the late crop cannot 
feed on the fertility that has been used 
up earlier in the season. Fresh stable 
mauure applied between the rows in 
August and September will make a won- 
derful difference in the late growth of 
plants. Where this is not available, or 


it is not convenient to use it, a side-dress- | 





ing of nitrate of soda, or the nitrate and 
acid phosphate in the proportion of two 
pounds of the phosphate to one of the 
soda will do the work. 


To Grow High-grade Seed Irish 
Potatoes 
F HIGH-GRADE seed potatoes are 


to be successfully grown, the follow- 
ing rules must be followed year after 
year: 

1. Use the very best seed obtainable, 
true to the stock. 

2. Make it a practice of treating seed 
with formalin or corrosive sublimate, 
whether they are apparently diseased 
or not. 

3. Plant on well-drained, rich soil 
with an acid reaction, rotate crops reg- 
ularly, and cultivate thoroughly. 

4. Rogue out all diseased plants dur- 
ing the growing season. 

5. Make it a practice to spray every 
10 days or 2 weeks, up to the time of 
the maturity of the potatoes, with 
poison Bordeaux mixture. The poison 
kills the bugs, and the Bordeaux not 
only prevents the leaf blights, but also 
increases the yield enough to more 
than pay for the extra cost of labor 
and spray material_—A. C. Foster, Ex- 
tension Service, Agricultural Depart- 
ment and College. 


Destroy Roadside Weeds 
BECAUSE— 


1. They act as centers of weed infes- 
tation for adjoining fields. 


2. They may be carried for many miles 
by passing vehicles and animals. 

3. They harbor harmful 
plant diseases. 

4. The create unsanitary conditions. 

5. They 4re unsightly. 

Methods for destroying roadside 
weeds, approved by specialists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, are: 

1. Mowing twice a year while they are 
in full bloom, usually in June and 
August. 

2. Utilizing the roadsides for growing 
hay. 

3. Grazing with tethered animals. 

4. Converting weedy roadsides 
lawns. 


and 


insects 


into 





| Mistakes I Have Made 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


“A AISTAKES I Have Made,” in The 

Progressive Farmer, interest me, 
and from those mistakes one can gather 
good advice. I have made two which I 
shall relate, hoping that someone may 
profit by them. First, when I bought our 
farm there were no fences on it. Think- 
ing to economize, I purchased a light 
wire, it being cheaper, to do my fencing. 
This was four years ago. This spring I 
had to buy more wire, the first having 
given out, and this time I bought the best 
on the market. Had I done this at first, 
the second buying would not have been 
necessary. In the spring of 1921, I ex- 
pected to seed three or four acres to 
clover when I drilled oats. Thoughtless- 
ly, I drilled about half the clover seed 
with the drill set at its lowest depth. I 
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changed then and ran the drill as light us 
possible. On the first, I covered them 
so deep they never came up, while on 
the other half I never saw a better stand. 
=. S. 


* * * 


About the worse mistake I ever 
made was trying to economize by using 
dull tools and implements, after they 
were worn and dull from long use and 
wear. I know now that it is cheaper to 
have all made sharp for keen cutting at 
the blacksmith’s shop. a. P 

ey 


Two mistakes we made since we 
have been housekeeping (5 years), until 
we began to take The Progressive Farm- 


er were: First, we failed to have a fall 
and winter garden. Now we see the 
value of one. Second, when I would 


look over a paper I would say, “I don’t 
see why the paper is cram-full of old 
advertisements.” Many dollars are made 
by purchasing advertised goods from re- 
liable papers like The Progressive Farm- 
er. MRS. J. W. D. 


* * * 


In our early married life, my hus- 
band and I did not economize and save 
our earnim@s as we should have done, but 
bought many things we could have done 
without. Now, as we grow older, we 
have to sacrifice and work harder each 
year to support our family and pay for 
a home. A FARMER’S WIFE. 


* * * 


I made a great mistake when I fed 
my little chicks corn meal dough exclu- 
sively. They were kept in a iot where 
they could get nothing else, and a great 
many of them died. Then I made them 
cornbread with buttermilk and soda, and 
gave them plenty of sour buttermilk to 
drink, and I lost no more chickens. 


MRS. S. E. B. 
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Light enough to give long mileage on gas 
and tires; yet so scientifically engineered 
that it rides a rough road with the steady 
ease and comfort of a much heavier car. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at 
rim and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor driven 


@lectric horn; unusually long sprin; 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPO?! 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 
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MAXWELL 
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MAXWELL 


“The Good 


; new type water-tight windshield 


ION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FRIEND in our office the other day told us that 
in his county quite a number of farms are being 
sold cheap under mortgage sales. Men who are think- 
ing of buying land will do well to look out for such 
opportunities. We doubt whether land will ever be 
bought any cheaper than at some of these forced 
sales during the coming twelve months. 
HE success of a community or county fair de- 
pends largely on two things: (1) the number of 
people actively interested in working for it and 
making it a success, and (2) the number of individ- 
uals who enter exhibits. It is a great mistake for 
one orstwo people to do all the work, and a serious 
-handicap when most of the exhibits are from a few. 


N PLANNING a county or community fair, re- 

member that much of its educational value will 
be lost if all exhibits are not clearly placarded or 
labeled to show breeds and varieties, It is hardly 
less important to red the score cards posted in con- 
spicuous places so that anyone interested may know 
why prize-winning exhibits were given first, second, 
and third places. 


T THE recent commencement of the North Caro- 
lina College for Women at Greensboro (formerly 
the State Normal and Industrial College), Governor 
Cameron Morrison made a remarkably strong and 
effective address on what North Carolina women can 


do for better farming, better gardens, more fruit 
and orchards, and more flowers. We believe practi- 
caliy every woman reader of The Progressive 


Farmer would be inspired and helped by reading 
this address. If you wish a free copy, just address 
a postal card to “Governor’s Office, Raleigh, N. C..” 
and say: “Please send me a copy of your Greet 
boro commencement address.” 


RMON tobacco growers all over North Carolina 
and Virginia, and especially among friends of 
coéperative marketing, there will be general regret 
over the death oi Jno. M. Galloway of Guilford 
County. Mr. Galloway was said to be the largest 
tobacco grower in the world, and his decision to sign 
the codperative marketing contract last fall greatly 
helped the movement all over our state. He was 
later elected director for the eleventh district and 
rendered notable service as a member of the state 
executive committee. A man of highest character, 
superb business ability, and lovable disposition, he 
had the confidence of everybody and will be sadly 
missed. 

UR clover is winning great favor as a soil builder 

in northern South Carolina. On a visit to Fair- 
field County last spring the writer found bur clover 
growing on the sidewalks of Winnsboro in addition 
to its general use on the farms of the county. In 
York County there is also enthusiasm for bur 
clover. The,.Yorkville Enquirer just before the re- 
cent oat harvest published this interesting item: 

“A splendid object lesson is to be seen on the 
the farm of Mr. Sandifer at Delphos. On what 
was a very poor piece of gray land three years 
ago, he has an oat crop that looks as if it might 
have had a thousand pounds of high grade fer- 
tilizer, including 200 pounds of nitrate of soda to 
the acre. But there has been no commercial 
fertilizer on it at all. It is what it is now solely 
because of three successive crops of bur clover.” 


E OUGHT to reduce county expenses in most of 

our counties, but it ought to be done by better 
business management and not by doing away with 
constructive agencies such as the county demonstra- 
tion agent, home demonstration agent, and public 
welfare officer, or by decreasing the efficiency of the 
county superintendent of schools. Better business 
methods in the various county offices would often 
greatly reduce expenses. There is almost no excuse 


for paying a man a good salary as county treasurer 
when a bank can be bonded and handle the funds 


served. 


a geet expense to the county. Again, it is a waste 
ley to put up expensive buildings and hire a 
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‘| HAVE made Up my mung that 1 ain going to quit 
farming poor land. Life is too short to waste it 
in that ay., | am never again going to tarm any 
ind unless it is rich or on the way to getting rich.” 
So said a thoughtful and progressive man who came 
into our office the other day; and we wish every 
Progressive Farmer reader could catch his spirit 
Make plans now for sowing “the biggest acreage 
ever” of clover, rye, and vetch The littl rhyme 


which the Virginia Extension 
to the farmers of Virginia deserves acceptance by 
farmers everywhere: 


Service is passing on 
Dy 


= 
“You may try to grow corn, 

You may try to grow trucks, 

You may try to grow wheat, 

You may try to grow ducks, 

You may try to grow milk, 

You may try to grow pork, 

But if your land isn’t rich, 

You'll not get paid for your work.” 


A Better Quality of Cotton Needed 


R. John A. Todd, the eminent English cotton 

authority, was here in the South not many 

months ago. He knows cotton conditions the 
world over and was frank in his statements as to 
what Southern cotton growers should do in order to 
better their condition. 

One point emphasized by Mr. Todd deserves the 
earnest consideration of every man who grows cot- 
ton, although so far it has had very little atten- 
tion. We refer to his insistence on the imperative 
need for growing a better quality of cotton in the 
South. India can grow a great deal of cotton, as he 
pointed out, but the staple is very short. When we 
Southerners grow very short staple cotton there- 
fore, we are putting ourselves into competition with 
the ignorant Hindus who themselves produce this 
sort of cotton India on a wage basis of about 30 
If we are to increase cotton profits, we 
cotton and get out of 


cents a day. 
must use better varieties of 
competition with ignorant, cheap-labor Hindus. 

It is at this point that the coGperative marketing 
organizations for cotton should be especially helpful. 
They will give the farmer premiums on extra staple 
and quality. Heretofore the failed to 
receive proper premium for extra quality. In one 
of the best cotton counties in the South, farmers 
said recently that they “did not know that there were 
any grades above middling” 


farmer has 


until they got a govern- 
t grader—and of course nothing had ever been 

id about extra staple! 
tomed to taking everything as 
during the early part of the season, paying simply 


3uyers had been accus- 
“middling or better” 


middling prices, but docking the farmers for every- 
thing below middling in the latter part of the season. 

Every state cotton marketing association should 
carry on a campaign of education among farmers as 
to the need for better varieties of cotton and insist 
on growers using these improved varieties next 


year. 


State Forestry Policies Needed 

N U} 
the expenditure of large sums and is of lAsting 
benefit, we of this generation have no hesitancy 
in passing a@portion of the cost on to 
generations by floating bond issues. If, then, it is 
just that we place a burden on future generations 
without their consent, do we not have a very definite 


.AING public work which requires 


future 


responsibility as to the way we use the natural re- 
sources of this country, in which all future genera- 
tions have an equity? We are of the opinion that 
the present generation is under a very binding obli- 
gation to conserve and use wisely all natural re- 
sources, and of these our forests are in the front 
rank in importance. For, aside from their timber 
value, they exert a marked influence upon climatic 
conditions, the distribution of rainfall, upon flood 
contro:, and soil conservation. 

The timber supply of the country is being dissi- 
pated et an alarmingly rapid rate, and few states 
have enacted into law any definite, constructive for- 
estry policy. 

The Texas Forestry Association has worked out a 
constructive plan by which land in that state not 
suited to agriculture may be restored to forest 
growth and the remaining forests properly con- 
The following brief summary of the Texas 





pian offers some suggestions for states where defi 
ute policie Lve t been Gd 





LOI 


I htable 


i ulturt 
‘2. Gover: ental initiative within defined 
imitat nd iere deemed necessary to dem 
( rat | cability ol t Is Ol retor 
estatlo 
5. Lhe largest possible participation in the 
OrkK O1 retorestation Dy private citizens owning 
table d 
“4. Cooperation of the state with the Federal 
government the administration of successful 
1 Ss tor retorestatiol! 
5. Provisio1 xation of lands dedi- 





a basis that affords 
onstructive purpose of the 
public 


cated to reforest 
recognition to the 
effort and its influence upo1 


welfare. 

.¢) Proper provision tor the compensation of 
counties in which lands dedicated to reforesta- 
tion may be located for the loss of taxable 
values. 


7. Authority for providing necessary funds 
with which to inaugurate the policy and demon- 
strate reforestation plans, which funds should 
come preferably from direct appropriation or 
through bond issues, as is being done in other 
States. 

“8. For the control of destructive forest fires, to-" 
ward which, under present legislation and with 
existing finances, it is now impossible to make 
substantial headway.” 


Education Makes Big Return in Money 
ANY boys and eirls 
young with the idea 

hasten the 


leave school when quite 
that by getting an early 
start they m&y day at which they 
will reach a posi{.on of influence and good salary 
But do they really take a.short cut to success when 
they neglect the opportunity to equip themselves 
with a better education before tackling the job of 
making a living? 

fourteen 


Let us take a bey who leaves school 


and another who contiiues his education until he is 


n,and see how both sta*d at the age of twenty- 


4 1 
eigntec 


six. Willthe salary madein twelve years by the boy 
who left school at fourteen equal the eight years’ sal- 
ary made by the boy who continues his education until 
he is eighteen? Figures conipiled by the United 
States Bureau of Education show that at twenty-five 
years oi age, the boy who finished high school is not 
only getting a larger yearly salary but has made a 
larger total amount of money than the boy who 
started to work four years earlier. Here is the proof 
that education pays: 

Earnings per week of chil- 
dren who left schoo! at 14, 
end of high school. 


Earnings per week of chil- 
dren who left school at 14, 
end of grammar school. 


Age 

$4.00 i,  sctutceesasbunencsavieey 
4.50 0 whadu CHEERS ECON OREOOSA ISS 
5.00 ae @ebeensueeacauuskesraeeures 
5.00 ars ee: 
7.00 18 $10.00 

8.50 19 ’ 10.75 

9.50 20 15.0 

9.50 21 16.00 

11.75 22 20.00 

31.75 23 21.00 

12.00 24 23.00 

12.75 25 31.00 


Total salary till nA years Total salary till 25 years of age, 
of age, $5,11 337.50 

At the age of twenty-five the boy who went 
through high school had received over $2,000 more 
salary than the boy who figured that he would take 
a short cut by starting earlier but not so well pre- 
pared. It is interesting to note that four years in high 
school were considered more valuable than four years 
of experience, as shown by the salaries paid when 
both grammar school and high school boys were 
eighteen years old. At the age of twenty-five, the 
high school boy was making $900 a year more than 
the boy with only a grammar school education. This 
is equivalent to 5 per cent interest on $18,000. 

From twenty-five years of age on the salary of 
the better educated boy will continue to rise more 
rapidly, for in fact, even at this age the increase in 
the salary of the grammar school boy has slowed 
down very perceptibly. — 

Although the wages paid now are much higher 
than when these figures were compiled, the com- 
parison remains applicable. Moreover, while the value 
of high school education is heré given in terms of 
cash salaries, we believe the same ; rinciples will 
The farmer with the better- 
t of life but 


hold good on the farm. 
trained mind will not only get more 
make larger farm profits. 

3etter insist that John go on back to ‘school this 
fall! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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A MESSAGE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


We Want Each of You as a Co-Laborer With Us 
By CLARENCE POE 


7 





7 { Mr and Mrs. Progressiwe Farme, a ub- 
rwer — 
° 
vo ‘ wail ner. I lik 
About once or twice a year or oltener, 1 Ike 
to. throw aside editorial forms and observances 
and just have a bit of friendly gossip with Progres- 
sive Farmer subscribers 
I feel like this is the more necessary nowadays, 
for The Progrssive Farmer is growing so fast that a 
great many new readers are constantly coming into 
our big “Progressive Farmer Family,” as we like to 
call it, and we like for all the Family to catch the 


to do. 


spirit of the paper and learn just what we are trying 


For this reason it is frequently necessary to repeat 


some facts that we may haveé-stated before. In such 
cases we are trying to help our thousands of newer 


readers, and we are sure our older readers will for- 


give 


us. 


“The Progressive Farmer Family” : 


What It Means 


HAT phrase “The Progressive Farmer Family” 
is a great deaJ more than a mere phrase to us, 
It is the expression of an ideal and an ambition 


that have cherished for more than a score of 


years. 


we 


We like to feel that The Progressive Farmer is 
something very, very different from just a group of 
editors and publishers making a paper and selling it 
group We like to feel, on the 
contrary, that The Progressive Farmer is a great 
300,600 sub 


to a of subscribers. 


coéperative enterprise in which all our 


scribers and their families are co-laborers with us in 


one great task—the remaking Of the rural South. 
As we have said before, we want every subscriber 
to feel that he or she is an “associaate editor” of 


The Progressive Farmer. We want each reader to 
feel free to make suggestions, criticism, inquiries. 
the 


We want each reader to tell us just hoy paper 


helps him or her, and just how it might help more. 
We have a great task and the time for doing it is 
short. Over and over again come to us across thirty 
centuries—as there come to all thoughtful men—the 
words of The Preacher of ancient Israel: “Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.” Over 
and over again is every earnest worker reminded of 
“And establish Thou work of 
our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands, es- 
tablish Thoygit,” and of that comforting prophecy 
Isaiah: -. shall see of the travail of his soul, 


” - 


Mose’s prayer. the 


ot 
and shall be satisfied 


All these things, we say, come to mind, as we 
think of the great task we have and of the short, 
short time in which those of us now living can dabor 
on it. “To Help Make the South a Land of Plenty, 
a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship’”— 
that is the declared purpose of The Progressive 
Farmer, and it is in carrying out this great purpose 
that we invite and seek and urge the codperation of 
every reader, man or woman, boy or girl. 


“You Can Tell By a Man’s Farm Whether 
He Reads It or Not” 


E HAVE also a very personal interest in each 
and every individual subscriber to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Years ago it was said .of 
The Progressive Farmer (and so far as we know, it 
has not been said of any other paper)— 

“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it 
or not.” 

We are still ambitious for this to be true of all 
the great host of friends who now read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. We often hear of course that some 
people who are not good farmers have become sub- 
scribers, but our hope and ambition is that in all 
Such cases, such men may become good farmers. 
We hope they may catch the spirit of the paper and 
develop an ambition to get richer lands, finer crops, 
better stock, a painted farm home, the beauty of 
Shrub and tree and flower about the house, and the 
habit of comradeship and codéperation with neigh- 
bers in making a better community. 

For here, too, is one of the ambitions of The Pro- 
8ressive Farmer. Our hope is not only to have it 
Said: “You can tell by a man’s farm whether he 


*purposes. 








read t Dut al “You can tell by a mat 
nterest in co6peration and neighborhood uri pr 
nent whether he reads The Progressive Farmer o1 
not And it y helping individual readers, on: 
one, 1 the truggles toward these idea t The 
Progressive |] mer hopes to realize its larger am- 
bition—“To Help Make the South a Land of Plenty 
a Land ot Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship.” 
The Growi 
e Growing South and Its Future 
HE South is now moving forward at a marve- 
lously gratifying pace. We are doing better 
farming than ever before. We are learning to 


take better care of the land, to grow bigger crops, 
to raise finer stock, to build prettier homes. We are 
getting good schools everywhere; we are going to 
have an educated people. We are getting good 
roads everywhere; we are shaking off the ancient 
curse of isolation, 

Now indced what a wonderful section we can 
have if each individual farmer will only catch the 
spirit of the leaders, if each individual farmer will 
only say— 

“I, too, can grow legumes and cover crops and make 
my land rich. I, too, can raise bigger crops of finer 
varieties. I, too, can use better tools and machinery; 
grow finer gardens; get rid of scrub hogs and poultry 
and cattle, and use none but purebred sires hereafter. 
I, too, can paint my house and beautify my grounds. 
I, tog, can help make a better neighborhood. I, too, 
can cooperate with my neighbors in marketing crops 
and doing farm business in a modern way.” 

It is in this spirit indeed that we wish to work 
with all our subscribers during the coming year and 
in the years to come. Let us make The Progressive 
Farmer and The Progressive Farmer Family indeed 
a great cooperative agency for carrying out these 
Whenever you need any help or informa- 
tion that we can give, it is yours for the asking— 
without money and without price. Whenever you 
think of any way The Progressive Farmer could be 
made of more service to you agd other farmers, tell 
us. There is nothing we are more anxious to know. 
Whenever you achieve a success or make a mistake 
the knowledge of which you think might help other 
farmers, tell us about it. It is such things that we 
want to pass on to our readers 


Three Questions—$120 in Prizes 


ERE are some things right now, for example 
that we wish to know: 
ee 1, What Is the Most Striking or Valuah? 
That You Have Learned, or the Most Impor 
ce You Have Achieved, in Your Work as « ter 
Farm Woman) in the Last 12 Months? 


’ 


hing 





POEMS CF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“WHAT I LOVE IN THE COUNTRY” 

W try?” On this page last weck we announced 

that for the best and most concise answes to 


this question sent us before August 10, we will give a 
cash prize of $5. For the dozen next best leiters we 
will give each writer his choice of our Progressive 
Farmer books. 

Vachel Lindsay, the popular Western povt, has writ- 
ten a little skit,“What My Five Senses Teach Me to 
Love in the Country.” We are not sure whether he 
calls it poetry or not, but we give it the benefit of the 
doubt and print it as a sort of inspiration to our readers 
who are making up their own lists of favorite country 
sights and sounds. Vachel Lindsay wrote :— 





HAT things do you enjoy most tn the coun- 


I love the taste of thorn apples and sweet acorns and sumac 
and choke-berries and all the wild things we used to find 
on the road to school; 

And I love the feel of pussy willows and the inside of chest- 
nut burrs 

I Jove to walk on a country road where only a few double 
teams have left a strip of turf in the middle of the track, 

In the first cool nights I love the sound of the first hard 
rainfall on the roof of the gable room. 

I love the odor of those red apples that grew on the trees 
that died before I went back to grandpa’s again. 

And I love the smell of the dead leaves in the woods in the 
a 

I love the fragrance of the first pink and blue hepaticas 
which have hardly any scent at all. 

I love the smell of the, big summer rain drops on the dusty 
dry steps of the school house. 

I love the breath of the great corn fields when you ride past 
them on an August evening in the dark 

the 


T love to sec wind blowing over tall 


gZrass 

I love the yellow afternoon light that turns all the trees 
and shrubs to gold. 

I love to sce the shadow of a cloud moving over the valley, 
especially where the different fields have different colors 
like a great checkerboard. 

I love the little ford over Turtle Creek where they did not 


build the bridge after the freshet. 

I love the sunset on the hill in Winnebago County. where I 
used to sit-and pray about my mental arithmetic lesson 
the spring I taught school! 


—Vachel Lindsay. 
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2. What Mistake or Mistakes Have You or Mem- 
bers of Your Family Made That You Might Warn 
Others Agamst? 

What UH / sive Farmer 
elper } 4 t Wa Could It Be 
prove é Lie Helpfulness to 

( () t I ( ‘ 

Sen r letter « 1 one « more ol these 

ee subjects before Aug 1: Do not use more 
t one | e of | é ed paper or two pages 

te-size on any one of these subjects. Make your 

‘ concise ieaty, pointed. Sign your 

é e and address, but you do not wish it 
| t say si Then taking the letters on all 

three subjects together, for what we think is the 
most original and notable letter of all, we will give a 
cash prize of $25. For the best letter on each of 
he other two subjects, we willegive a cash 
prize of $10. For the next 25 best letters we 
will give cash prizes of $2 each—and then pay for 
all other letters we print. Letters on the first sub- 


I 
ject should be marked “Success Contest”; letters on 
the second subject, “Mistakes Contest”; and letters 
on the third contest, “The Progressive Farmer Con- 
test.” 

One more thing. We also want more good farm 
photographs. Summer is a good time to make 
them. For the best Southern farm photograph sent 
is during the month of August we will give a cash 
prize of $25 and will pay at our usual-rates for all 
others we can use. 

Now let’s have your experiences, your suggestions, 
your photographs, and whenever you wish any help, 
information, or service that it is within the power of 
The Progressive Farmer to give, just call on us. 
Our whole Progressive Farmer staff is not simply 
willing to serve, but we positively enjoy helping any 
Progressive Farmer reader toward that individual 
improvement of his farm and neighborhood and 
that enrichment and beautification of the South to 
which The Progressive Farmer is dedicated. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE POE, 
President The Progressive Farmer Co. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO heard the army of God pass before him 
through the tops of the mulberry trees? 
2. Who put his hand on the ark of God, 
and what happened to him? 
3. Who became captain of an army by capturing 
the most celebrated city in the world? 
4. What armorbearer 
leader was slain? 
5. Against whom did the stars fight? 
6. What special day of the month is celebrated in 
the early history of the world for two great occur- 


rences? 


refused to live after his 


7. When and to whom did God announce that all 
beasts and birds were delivered to man for his use 
as tood? 

8. What three great hunters became the founders 
-of- cities and the fathers of nations? 

- 9. Who was the most successful fox-hunter men- 
tioned in the Bible? 

10. What great leader died on mountain tops? 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. I Chron.14:14-16. 7. Gen, 9:2, 3. 

2. I Chron. 13:9, 10. 8. Gen. 10:9, 16:12, 17:20, 21:20. 
3. I Chron. 11:6. 25:27, 29. 

4. I Chron. 10:5. 9. Judg. 15:4 5. 

5. Judg. 5:10. 10. Num. 20:28, Deut. 34:1,-5. 
6. Gen. 7:11, 8: 


4. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 


A Thought for the Week 


THINK the greatest tree planting is done in love 
r than in faith. I have never known a no- 


bler planter than my brother, who was stone- 
blind. No ray of light reached his retina in the days 
when, on his country place in Minnesota, he planted 
many trees. Not fruit-trees, whose fruit he might 
some day hope to eat; not merely shade-trees be- 
fore his door, under whose branches he might ex- 
pect to find shade from the summer sun; but many 
avenues, thickets, and groves of little trees and 
shrubs. Not merely did he plant those which al- 
ready had some growth—he sowed the seeds and 
nuts whose sprouting he could observe only with his 
groping fingers. From year to year he tenderly felt 
the young shoots with his fingers and noted their 
progress. He tended them with a joy surpassing 
the joy of men who see. When the trees had grown 
so large that he could no longer feel their tops with 
his hands, he followed the growth with his stick. 
When they were grown larger still, so that his stick 
would not extend to their tops, he felt their stems 
with his hands, and passed his stick fondly along 
their lowermost branches to their uttermost twig. 
And in the love of these little trees, and also the 
sense that the trees were loving him, nature com- 
pensated my brother for the loss of his eyes—J. E, 
Chamberlin, in Scribner’s. 


HOW IT WOULD HELP 
» doctor had just been to see a young man and when 
home his young wife said: “You told him to diet? 
I told him to eat only the plainest food and little 
of that.” 
“Do you think that will help him?” 
“It will help him pay my bills.”—Selected. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


B for the tops and roots of beets 
e have no better kind of eats 
For eld and young and all between. 
B for the snappy stringless Bean. 
B also stands for real cow Butter; 
Don’t be a bonehead cocoanutter. 
N. Y. State College. 

F ONE hangs a wet towel in front of 

the electric fan, it is said that it will 
appreciably lower the temperature of the 
room. Owners of electric systems, please 
notice reference to fan. 

One housewife uses a piece of glass 
just the size of her opened cook book to 
keep it open and protect it from being 
soiled 

A small table with a drawer, or an old- 
fashioned commode with casters on the 
legs makes a wheeled tray that comes in 
handy in the kitchen and dining room. 

Even pillow cases are decorated with 
the popular applique patch work in soft 
colors. There are many suitable de- 
signs in The Progressive Farmer pattern 
book. 

The boys are entitled to the compan- 
ionship of a dog; and most families need 
such a friend; but one dog of good breed 
is better than a crew of mongrels. 

Baby foods, condensed milks and the 
like are not satisfactory substitutes for 
pure, clean cow’s milk, and often harm 
the baby. If it is impossible to have ice, 
make or buy an iceless refrigerator that 
the milk may be kept sweet. 

To rid a dog of fleas, dust insect pow- 


der into the hair very thoroughly, allow © 


to remain about half an hour and then 
bathe the dog in water to which has 
been added a little creolin. Do not let 
the dog in the house while the powder 
is on as the fleas will jump off on the 
rugs. 

Corn and potato loaf, a good supper 
dish, is made as follows: To a pint of 
hot mashed potatoes, add 2 cups cooked 
corn, 1 tablespoon drippings, salt, pep- 
per, and a little onion juice or nutmeg. 
Beat 1 egg until light, reserve 1 table- 
spoon to brush over the top of loaf, and 
mix all together lightly. Place in a 
buttered baking dish, smooth top over 
with butter and bake in a moderate oven 
30 minutes or until nicely browned. 


Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon Sends a 
Special Message to Girls 
OULD you like to meet face to face 


those women who have helped you, 
those who are doing such wonderful 
things in the world? Of course you 
would, and The Progressive Farmer is 
going to help you to do it. 

Let us introduce you, today, to Mrs. 
Jane S. McKimmon, one of the South’s 
clearest headed, biggest hearted, beauti- 
ful women. As Shakespeare said, “Kind 
she is as she is fair.” She has opened the 
door of larger opportunity and broader 
social life for thousands of homes. A 
wealth of practical wisdom, sweetness, 
and philosophy is hers.. She shares it 
with you in her message below.—Editor. 


An Opportunity on the Farm 


OME of you club girls have been ask- 

ing how you could add to your in- 
comes during the summer vacation, and 
I am wondering if we could not plan 
together something that would bring you 
money enough to help with next fall’s 
school expenses and probably leave you 
a little for clothes. 


In your club work, you have learned 
to make good biscuits, possibly light 
gingerbread, and you have been taught 
the value of a neat, well-arranged table, 
and how much flowers can add to its 
attractiveness. 

Do you think you could turn your 
knowledge into dollars and cents by 
offering to the public some of the good 
things you can make, and by serving 
these good things under the big trees of 
your front yard or on your cool shady 
porch? A chance to get a cold glass of 
buttermilk and some hot gingerbread on 
a warm summer day would make any 
passer-by leave his automobile, particu- 
larly if he found an inviting spot along 
the road where he might enjoy it. 


Think of honey, fresh light biscuit, and 
sweet milk after a long drive; can you 
conceive of anything more appetizing? 
There are possibilities in the idea which 


any well-trained, determined club girl 
might develop with ease. 

If you are on a popular road where 
the machines pass in numbers, how 
would it do to hang a sign on the gate- 
post, which would tell the traveler that 
you have. cold buttermilk and ginger- 
bread for sale on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, and sweet milk with honey 
and hot biscuits Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 


One or two club girls in immaculate 
aprons out under the trees where the 

















MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON 


table is spread would suggest a promise 
of good things to come both in the way 
of food and in neat and satisfactory ser- 
vice. 

If one could be assured that he could 
sit at ease with no flies to bother and 
the peace of the country to fill his soul 
while the good food took care of the 
inner man, I think there would be no 
doubt of a goodly patronage. 

The Details 
( SXERALLY speaking, it would take 
two girls to carry out a plan like this, 
and if two of you are near neighbors and 


live on a thoroughfare select the home 
that has the most attractive yard and 


porch and begin to carry out your plans 
in a simple way. 

The sign on the gate should be plainly 
and neatly lettered and large enough to 
accommodate type not less than an inch 
and a half in size. 

Probably someone in the family is apt 
at lettering, and a paint brush and draw- 
ing ink will do the rest. 

Decide on your menu and stick to it 
until you see it palls on the public. Do 
not try to have fancy dishes, especially 
cake or pie. Things fresh from the 
farm charm the city folks. 

Practice making your biscuit, ginger- 
bread, or whatever you select until you 
are sure of a uniform product. Get to- 
gether small tables, white covers, which 
may be one yard or more square, or use 
equally good long white scarfs. See 
that fly-traps are placed out of sight, are 
baited several days before you open your 
shop, and never stop until you have rid 
the place of the fly pests. This will be 
one great secret of success. 

Have your milk cold, and pour it from 
attractive pitchers. Paper napkins will 
serve the purpose and good restful chairs 
will complete the equipment. 

See. your home demonstration agent 
and ask her to plan details with you. 
She will be able to advise you as to 
where and when to serve and just how 
to do it. 

To city people, who have no flower 
gardens, posies from your own blooming 
beds or branches from the blossoming 
trees and shrubs would be tempting, and 
might bring you extra dimes and quar- 
ters. 

Girls, the possibilities Of this plan are 
so great that I hope to see some of you 
try it and let me know how it turns out. 

MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON. 
North Carolina State Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 


What Is Electricity to You ? 


AVE you been noticing our adver- 

tisements illustrating some uses of 
electricity, and have you observed them 
with a view as to the value they might 
be to you and your farm home? If you 
have not, do so, for it is an education in 
modern invention. 

The cave man 5,000 and more years 
back knew electricity only in the flash 
of lightning and perhaps in northern 
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lights. Some country people with money 
now know it little better. He feared it be- 
cause he knew it not. Modern man knows 
electricity. He appreciates it as being 
one of the world’s most useful agents. 
Of all modern discoveries, not one is 
more valuable to the farm and farm home 
than electricity, because it is easily cre- 
ated there or transported thither. 

Have you taken advantage of electric- 
ity? Here are a few of the benefits 
some farm homes are enjoying from it, 
and that you can enjoy, too, with a little 
enterprise and money: 

(1) Wood is cut; (2) food is cooked; 
(3) fans are turned; (4) irons are heat- 
ed; (5) butter is churned; (6) clothes 
are washed (7) signal bells are rung; (8) 
floors and walls are swept; (9) Baby’s 
night meal is warmed; (10) telephones 
are made possible; (11) water is pumped 
over house and barn, insurance thus de- 
creased; (12) the radio entertains and 
educates the farm family, enabling mar- 
ket reports, concerts, lectures, and whole 
church services to be heard almost as 
they are given; (13) the automobile re- 
quires the electric spark to ignite the 
gasoline; (14) light that makes the farm 
house, chicken house, barn, and yard 
cheerful and safe from the peril of over- 
turned lamps and sneak thieves. 

The Whole Home Benefits.—Wom- 
an has time, energy for enjoying hus- 
band and children, for self education, for 
social life, and for earning outside mon- 
ey, should she so desire this, if work is 
lightened. 

Children can study with little eye 
strain; the whole house is cheerful and 
there is an added incentive to social 
home life. 

Man is freed from much back-break- 
ing work; and has the satisfaction of 
feeling that he has made life easier and 
happier for the wife and family he swore 
to protect and cherish. 

Electricity goes a long way toward 
making light in dark places, mental 
well as physical. Let us _ illustrate: 
There was a country village of about 30 
homes. A merchant fitted up a big pri- 
vate electric system and offered to light 
the village and rent it to the people. 
Suddenly the streets, stores, schools and 
churches changed their ways. Stores re- 
mained open nights, the school became 
the center of activity for every organi- 
zation from the pig club to the fair as- 
sociation and lyceum, that had met in a 
distant town; there was night service in 
churches. Neighboring villages were 
neglected, and families from many miles 
came to this one. In the three years since 
it has had electric lights, it has grown 


more than in the 30 years previous. It 
has had less crime, more enterprise, 
more community happirggss What is 
true of the farm village is frue, relatively, 
ot the farm home ha employs elec- 
tricity. Wise is that farm home which 
uses clectric ity every way it can from the 
flashlight by which to thread the sewing 
machine needle and the waffle iron on 


the dining table to the pump by which 
running water is sent over the house and 
to chicken trough and barn. 


Questions and Answers 


HY should we not can or rather 
smoke fruit with sulphur?” There 
is no reason why you should not as far 
as I know except that many people do 
not care for the sulphur taste. 
* x 


Wanted, games to play at the new 
bathing pond. There is. the balloon 
game where the players are divided 
equally and stand in line. Every other 
person in the line has a balloon. The 
object is to throw the balloon to the 
opponent, follow it and keep batting it 
but the opponent must not move until 
it is his turn to throw it. The object is 
to keep it from touching the waves. 
E very touch to the water counts one 
against. 

Another game is with celluloid float- 
ing animals. Each person is provided 
with a fan with which to blow his toy 
over a stretched cord. 

* *k * 

“What is wrong with my pickle? I 
—_ directions exactly but the cu- 

umbers soften and the vinegar molds.” 
If you follow directions exactly, the re- 
cine must be a poor one for cucumbers 
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should not soften nor vinegar mold. 
Not knowing the recipe I suggest that 
you use one of those published on this 
page in July 1 issue. The usual rea- 
sons for pickles spoiling are tailure to 
brine them, having brine too weak, 
failure to add salt when more cu- 
cumbers are put in or carelessness in 
keeping every particle of vegetable 
ubmerged in the brine. Horseradish 
is helpful i1 preventing mold and alum 
induces crispness. 

x * * 


“What is a flapper?” It is the modern 
and rather joking name applied to the 
girl who is, as Longfellow describes it, 

“Standing with reluctart feet. 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Woman and childhood feet!” 

She is a little different from the old- 
fashioned girl in that her hair is bob- 
bed, she wears sensible, broad-toed, 
low-heeled s’.oes, dresses that do not 
encumber, stays that do not devitalize, 
vesture that does not baffle. She looks 
the world squarely in the face, laughs 
heartily, plays the game honestly and 
with it has lost none of her infinite 
patience with detail and the capacity 
to love, sorrow and console. She.is 
the embodiment of the best of the past 
and just enough of its mistakes to keep 
her human. God bless our clear-eyed, 
big-hearted flappers, the mothers of 
to-morrow, the source of power that 
lies behind all humaan destinies. Let 
us love them for their virtues, not be- 
rate them for their confusion of sex 
and soul; and then just as surely as 
morning rises into noon so will the 
transcient vagaries of the flapper 
merge into the mature understanding 


of the woman. + 


* * 


Wanted a toast that is strictly 
rural. Ellen G. complains the she can 
find none. How is this Ellen G.? 


Here’ to the health of the mule, 

Here’s to the health of the sow, 

Here’s to the health of the hundred hens, 
Here’s to the good farm cow. 


Here’s to the health of some sheep 

For blankets and carpets of wool; 

Here’s to the health of our cotton bales 
And a smokehouse whose rafters hang full. 


Here’s to the health of the corn 

And every good crop in the field; 

Let us drink to them all with 
hearts 

And pray for God’s hand in the yield. 


blithesome 


Let us drink to the harrow and plow 

And the speeding of tractor and ford 

And to colored folks trusty and 
lusty 

And the safety of each well-earne] hoard. 


everyone 


And here’s to each neat painted home 

Surrounded by shade trees and flowers 

Filled with joys that dispel any wishes to 
roam; 

All comforts from lights to bath showers. 


Let us drink to our free, merry hearts 

And wish ourselves wit and good health; 

Then we maids who are bonnie and men who 
are honest 

Will have thgt which is better than wealth. 


Peaches for Next Winter in Many 


Forms 
(CANNED Peaches: Sound, ripe, (not mushy) 


peaches should be used. Peel, cut in 
halves or quarters and remove stones or 
pits. Fill jars as tight as possible without 


mashing fruit, and fill with boiling syrup 
made by boiling gently 6 cups sugar with 
4 cups water 7 minutes. Put on rubbers, 


adjust tops loosely and set on false bottom 
in canner. Boil 30 minutes, remove and 
seal tight immediately. . 

Peach Marmalade: Use firm late peaches. 
Peel peaches and cut in halves. Crack two 
thirds of the kernels, blanch them in boil- 
ing hot water and cut into lengthwise 
strips. Put the peaches over the fire with 


3-4 pound sugar to each pound fruit. Stir 
trequently and cook from @® minutes to 
ar 7 

half an hour. Five minutes before remov- 


ing from the fire, add the blanched kernels. 
Fill into jars and seul. 

Peach Butter: Pare ripe peachés, put in 
high ; 

a kettle with sufficient water to 
peacnes; when soft run through a colander, 


cover 





the stones being thus easily removed. To 
@ach quart of peaches thus prepared add 
1 1-2 pounds granulated sugar. Boil slowly 
ng thick; add ground cinnamon to taste. 


this requires constant watching to keep the 
fruit from burning. 


Spiced Peaches: Weigh 8 pounds of free- 
Stor after they have been peeled, 
and the stones taken out. Put peaches 
2 porcelain-lined kettle with 1 pint vinegar 


and 5 


peaches 
halve d 


in 


pounds sugar. Mix 1 ounce each of 
cinnamon sticks, whole cloves. Divide into 8 
Parts, tie each in a piece of cheesecloth and 
drop in kettle with the peaches. Simmer 
until the fruit is tender, then lift it with 
a skimmer and put it in sterilized jars. Boil 


the syrup a minute, skim, lift out the 


bags, then pour over the fruit in the jars. 
2 iS an improvement to break 18 peach 
ones 


» blanch the kernels in boiling water 





and add them to the syrup just before pour- 
ing it into the jars. 

Peach Leather: Pare fully rij peaches 
(yellow ones preferred); remove the pits and 
weigh. To pound of fruit add 1-4 
pound granulated sugar. Put in a stew ket- 
tle and cook slowly, mashing the f. it as 
it boils. When cooked to a thick paste 
spread on a buttered board and put in the 
sun to dry. Put out the second day and 
when dry enough that it will not stick, roll 
up like a roll of leather and keep in a cool 
dry place. Slice from’the end of the rolf. 


Peach Chutney: Pare and halve sufficient 
peaches to weigh, when ready, 3 pounds. 
Put them in a large agate saucepan, add 1 
pint vinegar and stew gently until tender. 
Pound together 4 ounces white onions, 2 
ounces garlic and 5 ounces 


each 


fresh ginger 
root; add these to the peaches with 6 ounces 
each of sugar, seeded raisins and white mus- 
tard seed. Add 2 ounces dried chillies and 1 
cup vinegar. Simmer 10 minutes longer, then 
bottle. 

Peach Mangoes: Rub freestone peaches 
with a damp cloth to remove fuzz. Cut them 
in halves and remove stones. Make a mix- 
ture of equal parts white mustard, nutmeg, 
ginger’ and celery seed. Fill this in the 
cavities, left when stones were removed. 
Whole cloves may be added if desired. Tie 
the halves together. Fill into jars about 
3-4 full and add boiling vinegar to within 1 
inch of top. Adjust tops loosely and boil 
15 minutes in canner, remove and seal. 


Sweet Pickled Peaches: One-half peck 
peaches, 2 pounds brown sugar, 1 pint 
vinegar and 1 ounce stick cinnamon and 


cloves. Boil sugar and cinnamon 20 minutes. 
Dip peaches quickly in hot water and rub off 
the fuzz with a brush. Put into syrup and 


cook until soft. Put into jars and seal. 
Peach and Pineapple Marmalade: Seven 
pounds peaches, 1 large ripe pineapple, 3 


lemons, 6 pounds sugar. Pare and slice the 
pineapple, peel and stone the peaches, crack 
half the stones and remove the kernels. Put 
the peaches and pineapple into a preserving 
pan with just a little water to protect the 
bottom layer, heat slowly to simmering 
boil and afterwards cook gently for about 
1-2 an hour. Add sugar gradually so as not 
to reduce temperature below simmering point, 
the strained juice of the lemons and the ker- 
nels, and boil gently for 20 minutes, skim- 
ming when necessary. Pour into jars, cover 
closely and store in a cool, dry place. 
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Webster’s Recipe for Bashfulness 
or Shyness 


CAN only give Webster’s version on 
this subject, as I have never com- 
pletely overcome it. 


Bashfulness, according to Webster’s 
distionary, is: “Excessive or extreme 
modesty. A quality of mind visible in 


external appearances, as in blushing.” 

Shyness: “Fear of familiarity.” All 
this may be completed in the word habit. 
Habit is sometimes defined as “that 
which holds us.” Now we have it in a 
nutshell. 


Webster says, “To correct evil habits 
(and bashfulness is surely evil), is merely 
a change of practice.” Just drop it, that’s 
all. It has left many young men and 
women out of some enjoyable times. But 
let’s “change our practice,” and see what 


the results are. FARMER BOY. 


Shyness Cured by Neatness 
WE ARE usually shy because we are 


self-conscious and, this comes when 
we find ourselves in unaccustomed situ- 
ations. 


If you are a girl who powders and 
rouges a little when you dress up, then 
you should powder and rouge your face 
every day. And for goodness’ sake 
place your mirror in a strong light so 
you will be smooth, not splotched. If 


you curl your hair when you want 
to look particularly beautiful, then 
curl it every day or at least curl it 


enough to become accustomed to it. 


If you are a boy working in the field, 
you can’t wear your Sunday best all the 
time, but you can scrub and clean your 
nails and teeth every day; you can clean 
your shoes, too, even though you do not 
give them a high polish. It goes without 
saying that everyone should have his or | 
her daily bath. In the city, one pays | 
money for this water, but in the country 
one usually has to pay in strength and 
gumption, but it is worth the effort. 


Keep yourself fit, wear becoming, sen- | 
sible clothes ; and then when you go any- 
where your mind will be free to help | 
someone else enjoy the occasion, which 
is one of the most important things in 
ife. Helping others, you will have such 
a good time that you will forget there is 
such a word as shyness. 


A COUNTRY GIRL. 


Every mile you drive the Hup- 
mobile is a profitable mile. 


The Hupmobile is a saver— 
and an earner. 


It saves by its lower costs, its 
splendid willingness to work— 
all day every day, if need be. 


It earns by the way it stays on 
the job, without trips to town 
for repairs and tinkering. 


$1935. Cord Tires on all models, 


(11) 635 





It earns by the time it saves 
around the farm, by the chores 
it does more guickly, 


These things are matters of 
record. 


They are known as facts to 
every farmer who owns the 
Hupmobile—for he is getting 
better service from his car, at 
lower cost. 


The Hupmobile is the product of an old, well-established and 
highly prosperous company, with a world-wide 
reputation for building quality cars 


Tourfng Car, $1250; Roadster, $1250; Roadster-Coupe, $1485; Coupe, $1835; Sadat, 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit— Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
7; 





refund even the freight you paid on arrival 





EVERYTHING AT YOUR HAND 


Send No Mone 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 


1S DAY 
FREE 


Faultless KITCHEN CABINET trac 


Equipped with every modern convenience for reducing kitchen labor. 
When it arrives use it free for 16 days. If then you are fully aes 
-95 in 


with it, send only $4.95 and pay $5.00 a month for 7 months—$39.96 i 
. If it does not suit you, ship it back at our expense and we will 


Solid Oak, White enamel lined. Metal Air Tight Bread and Cake 
Drawer. Porcelain table. Adjustable Glass Front Flour Bin. Racks 


ffee, sugar, ™ covers, rollin in: 27 
Suu tinetatingtewures. end etd for special Tilustratad Peter tell- 


ing how to Save a Thousand Steps in the Kitchen 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 


DEPT. EMM 98 CHAMBERS STREET... NEW YORK 





or Special Low 
on WITTE Better Quality, Surplus Power 
Engines, Log Saws, Tree Saws, Portable Saw 
Rigs, and Power Buzz Saws.’ immedi. 
Shipment —90-Day Test — Lifetime Guar- 
antae. Catalog FREE, Write forit at once. 
TTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2351 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2351 Empire Bidg.. PITTSBURGH, 















ANG 


BARGAIN BOOK FREE 





ver 600,000 customers know my 
ices beat themall, This Ia 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY i 9 

reight Prepaid. 150 styles o 7 
Fencing, Gates and Stee! Posts. OOFING : 
Roofing and Paints too. All prices 


slashed. Write me quick for 88-page free book. 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 0877, Cleveland, Onis 













TOP COVER 

Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate. 
State Name and Year of car. $7 50 
This Ford Topandbackcurtain ‘+ 
COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., Dept. 12 
1621 Germantown Ave., Phila., Penna, 


BUGGIES WAGONS 


HARNESS SEWING MACHINES 
90-Day Free Trial! Unlimited Guarantee. 
Write Today for Free Catalog showing Reduced Prices, 

UMMERS BUGGY CO 
P. 0. Box 1025, 





‘Barnesville, Ga 


Price to You. The 
Genuine Munson 


ArmyShoe 


First Grade, The 
| Factory Price Di- $ 75 
;% rect to you at only — 


Made of the best 
waterproof calf 
leather. Guaranteed to 
A give thebest wear.Send’ 


Factory 













mA send you these ARM 
SHOES. If these 
shoes are not just 


U. S. National § i 
Munson Army aa nage 
Shoe Co., Inc. 
Dept. 2015 ~ 
Westfield, Mass. We Pay Postage 
AGENTS WANTED 


shoes 








“FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Wanted! »” Dept. G250, Rochostar, N. Y. 
$135 to $190 - Kindly sen’ me, by return mall, 


fe get into the U. 8, 

yovernment service as Railway Mail 

Sent Conpen © Cletk ($1,600 to $2,300 a year) or 

ure © a City Mai Carrier or Post Office 
Men—Boys °¢ Clerk- ($1,400 to $1,800 a year). 
. 

Over17 .° Name 


= free information, telling how 
Month £ ean quickly 
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Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Try it. It pays! 












Parcel Post 





Complete 
with extra 








50 long legs an 
Extra neat carrying 
> 

e - x 

oud 





Farmers find this instrument invaluable in laying 
out modern drainage systems, fencing; 
foundation walis, concrete floors, walks, roads, etc 


Any man can use this instrument 


knowledge of mathematics and engineering 
quired for using the much higher-priced surveyors’ 


instruments. 


Complete book of detailed instructions and prac- 


tical illustrations free with each 
PRICE 


wes 
oo 0 ing 


Pe UR 











**26”’ cross cut or rip.”’ 





Parcel Post, 2 


“Hexall” Ratchet Socket Wrench 


9-inch Forged Steel, Ratchet Handle, 
dle of 9-16-inch Hexagon Steel, 

ets, 9-16, 11-16, 25-32, 7-8, 61-64, 
1 5-64, 19-64, 1 17- 64 in 


Packed in Heavy Canvas Case. 
an Sockets Made. From Bar Steel Broached and 
“Break any ‘HEXALL’ Wrench 


Pack Hardened 
and we Phy air it—no charge 
PRICE 









over all in length. 


“W & B” 
Agricultural 

Wrenches 
Head and Bar are drop-forged in one piece. 
with ow, easy acting screw-and ieamatle 


seasoned handle 


PRICE—6-in., 35c; 8-in., 40c; 10-in., 
55e; 700. 


(5-in., 
Parcel Post, 10c 


E. M. HANSON & CO. 
130 North 4th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dept. B 





———JBaby Hammer- 
less Ejector 
Revolver 


Fits in the palm of your 
hand. Shoots 2: 
Short Cartridges. 
folding trigger; interchangeable 
weighs 6 ounces, and is only 4 inches 


Extra Nickel Plated or Blued Steel Finish. 
EE GaOS 0 100940045 oheeee nn coccccevcce GUOe 


























SSD 


Dept. T, 


YOUR CANNING 
SUCCESS ASSURED 
4 “Everything Keeps” 

/ in THRIFT JARS 
If your dealer won’t supply 

you, we will ship direct. 
BUCK GLASS CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Circular on Request 

















igsesROOFIN 


RUBBER 


It pays to put 


tion and last for years 


cular and samples. 








buildings that or give aap E, i 


Roofing is standard grade (not 
confused with the cheaply made, 
kind). It has been widely 
years in the South Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—easy to lay Write for full cir 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond,Va 


South's Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 






















fA of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. 
Firo-proof ; non-ws arpable a He 
eules the strongest of 
boards; widely used by 
Government on perm _— 
ings. Write for factor 
samples. HE ROULES PLASTER 
BOARD CO., Norfolk, V¢ 
zn. e 





ier MOLASSES 


e of 5¢e c For 
on 50 Gals. Equals corn, and cheaper 


roughage, re: places grein. SO-gallon barrels 
re frexght. Shippe A, 


weigh 625 pounds. Carlots-60 barrels-s 
draft attached, payable on arrival shipment 
Weite The J.J. Garvey Co. Dept. D, 





lew Uricans, La, 
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How Some Ants Keep “Milk Cows” 
. AR Boys and Girls:— 


yonder if you know that some 
kinds ‘of ants have dairy cows and use 
them for much the same purpose that we 
use milk cows. The ants milk these cows 
and see that they are properly fed by 
putting them out to “pasture.” Sounds 
a little strange, doesn’t it? Nevertheless 
it is true. Let’s find out some. ing about 
the kind of cows the ants have and how 
they are cared for. 

Green bugs, called plant lice or aphids, 
feed on the green leaves of trees and 
plants, and on the roots of corn and cer- 
tain trees. Probably you have noticed 
these little bugs feeding on leaves. These 
green bugs are very harmful to a plant 
because they suck its sap. Sometimes 
they kill it. These bugs are the ants’ 
cows. The black ants usually keep their 
cows, which are green in color, on the 
leaves of red maple or box elder trees. 
I noticed once a family of big red ants 
that had a herd of bluish gray cows un- 
derground, feeding on the roots of a red 
June apple tree. In some parts of the 
country there is a small red ant that 
raises so many and such large herds of 
bugs or plant lice on the roots of corn, 
that they often destroy the whole fields. 
Thus, great damage is done by these 
ants, because they protect the bugs. 

The green bugs secrete or give forth 
from little “tubes” on their backs a 
sweet juice called “honey dew.” The 
ants are very fond of the honey, dew or 
milk. Those who have watched the pro 
cess say that the ant approaches the 
green bug and strokes it with her small 
hairs or antennae. The bug seems to 
take delight in this caressing. The ant 
then begins milking by stroking the 
honey tubes on the back of the bug, and 
as fast as the honey dew flows, the ant 
licks it from the end of the tubes. 


The ants are very attentive to their 
cows and take good care of them. Some- 
times when a plant on which the green 


bugs are feeding so badly eaten that 
it will no longer furnish food for the 
bugs, the ants carefully carry them to a 
new plant. Some kinds of ants take care 
of the eggs of the bugs during the winter 
Then in the spring when the eggs hatch, 
the young bugs are put out to “pasture.” 

By driving away.lady-bugs and other 
enemies, the ants are also a great pro- 
tection to the green bugs. 

A good place to observe the ants car- 
ing for their cows is on grapevines dur- 
ing the summer. No doubt, if you will 
observe carefully, you will find a line of 
ants going back and forth from their 
home in the ground to the trunk of the 
grapevine and up to the leaves where 
the cows are 


Sometime ago I told you that I wanted 
you to keep your eyes open and observe. 
This summer I want you to do some in- 
vestigating and prove for yourselves that 
what I have ‘said about the ants and 
their cows is true. Ants are such wonder- 
fully wise little people and do so many 
really astonishing things that I want 
to tell you something more about them 
before long. UNCLE P. F 


An Enthusiastic Poultry Club 
Member 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell the boys and girls of 
* my experience with chickens. 


When our county agent organized the 
clubs at our school last year, I joined 
the poultry club. I decided to try Rhode 
Island Reds. I bought three settings, 
made the best nests T knew how, and 
set the eggs under three good hens. In 
three weeks I was rewarded with 36 nice 
chicks 

[ made some coops of boxes and laths 
and put the hens and chicks in them. I 
kept grit and fresh water before them 
constantly. The first few days [ gave 
them bread crumbs, buttermilk, and 
hard-boiled eggs. By the time they were 
two weeks old [ gave them wheat. It 
took very. little as they had free range 

They grew very fast, and I raised 34 
T sold all my roosters for $1 each. After 
counting my eames. I found that I had 
| made $21.50 profit and had left 15 pullets 
worth $1 each. They have laid lots of 
eggs which L have sold for a good profit. 


[ advise all boys and girls to join the 
poultry club for pleasure and profit. 
EFFIE KATE HICKS. 
Editor’s Note.—This is a good record 
for a first-year poultry club member. 
But we think Effie could improve her 
method of feeding. While the chicks, 
when on range, may have secured a good 
share of insect food, they should have 
had better concentrate than just wheat. 
Next time, try giving buttermilk all the 
time, and get first a developing mash, 
and when five or six weeks old, change 
to a growing mash, in feeders. For early 
morning and before bed time feed, give 
mixed grain—cracked corn, wheat, kafir, 
cut oats, barley, and coarse beef scrap. 


Take Care of Your Teeth 


RETTY, clean, white teeth go a long 

way towards keeping you in good 
health and making you look well. Keep 
your teeth clean and you will not be so 
likely to have bad breath. 

To have pretty white teeth observe the 
following rules: 

Have a tooth brush and dental 
cream, 

2. Rinse the mouth out after each meal. 

3. Brush the teeth thoroughly night and 
morning. 

Good teeth will help prevent sickness, 
while bad teeth cause sickness. 

If you haven’t a health club in your 
school, why not get seVeral girls to get 
up one and follow the health rules? Get 
some one to give you talks on good health. 

FLOWE HILL (Age 11). 

Editor’s Note-—The only thing wrong 
with Flowe’s suggestion of a health club 
for every school is that the boys ought 
io be in it, too. Good care of the teeth 
is one of the most important aids to 
good health, while observance of general 
good health rules is just about the most 
valuable habit any boy or girl can form. 
Flowe forgot to say that the use of den- 
tal floss is as necessary as that of the 
toothbrush. Have the teeth inspected by 
a dentist every six months. 


A Boy Interested in Canning 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM 16 years old and very much inter- 

ested in canning, although I am not 
a club member 

[ started in 1918 with a hot water can- 
ner and an old capping steel that had to 
be heated in the fire every two or three 
cans. I kept trying and made a very 
good showing that year, so the next 
spring I got a gasoline capping steel, and 
had good luck that year. 

I now have a steam pressure canner 
and a sanitary can sealer. I like to can 
so well that I put in all my spare time 
canning fruits, vegetables, and some 
meats, and am always well paid for my 
work. I will be a junior next year, and 
am paying my own expenses through 
school COY M¢BRYDE., 

Editor's Note-—This is a kind of work 
that more farm boys would do well to 
be interested in 


Our Quiz Corner 

I.—This Week’s Conundrums 

HAT is the difference between the 

Prince of Wales and the water in a 
fountain? 

2. Why is bread like the sun? 

3. What object is walking over the 
water and under the water, yet does not 
touch the water? 

4. What is that which has a mouth but 
never speaks, and a bed but never lies 
in it? 

5. Why are tall people the laziest? 
If.—Answers to Last Week’s Nature 
Study Questions 

HAT color are turtle eggs? They 

are usually white. 

What causes the eggs to hatch? 
The heat from the sun’s rays causes the 
eges to incubate and hatch. 

3. When do most turtle eggs hatch? 
In the fall, though sometimes they win- 
ter over and hatch the following spring 
x early summer 

4, Of what value are turtles? Some 
turtles are highly valued as food. Also, 
the shells of many turtles are used in 
the manufacture of combs and various 
ornaments. 2 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SAVE 50% TO 75% 
ON TIRES. TUBES and 
<<" PARTS FOR FORD CARS 


6,000 Mille Cuaranteed Tires 
$6.66 — Non-Skid — $7.56 


Why pay high prices for Tires, 
Tubes and Repair Parts for F ord 
Cars when you can get them deliv- 
ered direct to your door at loweat 
wholesale prices. 


MONEY-SAVING PRICES 


Best Fabric Tires. > Eewegnteed 6,000 
miles, 30 +.% $6.05: Oxs 7.56 
Other bi gains in Cor and 
Fabrics. fuses SS 30x38, $1.25; BoxRt 2, 
$1.85. Repair ‘Parts at big savings. 
FREE Write today for FREE Cata- 
log and money-saving price 
list---you may need it tomorrow. 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co. ~ 
508 Golden Engle Bidg., Atienta, Ge. 


Makers mous 


LDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 


Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is 
Fatal to Flies. Not a Poison 
—Harmless to Stock 








Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 





known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and with 
no trouble at all. This discovery is in the form of an 
organic chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar 
pests, such as chiggers, mosquitees, and motha. 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander's Bid-O 
Fly, is not a poison Though it kills flies like magic, 
farm animals and human beings are not affected by ét 
at all. In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O-FPly 
is a strong repellent Flies will not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used 

Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows and 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold harm 
to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and livestock of these pests 
that he offers to send a $2 supply for only $1 on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
problems it will cost you nothing Two big Kangas 


City banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 1515 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., and this introductory offer will be mailed 
at once : 


Beautiful 














Think of it! Ladies’ stylish, com- 
fortable b payne slippers for only 
$1.97 and two oy of neat looking 
good wearing hose GIVEN. Why, 
iy ’d rightfully expect to pay $3.00 
or the slippers alone! Nice, soft, 
fine wearing leather, medium round 
toe, medium heels. Black only 
Sizes 3 to 8. And don’t forget—two 

pairs of hose Without Extra Cost. 

We make this amazing offer to 
demonstrate that no other con 
cern in America can even begm 
toequal Gordon Bates Co 
values, and we want to introduce 
our catalog to thousands < 
readers of this magazine. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Send only your name and address and 
y size wanted. On arrival pay postman 
only $L. 97 and postage—and under 
stand, if not delightfully eurprised, send 
them back aod we refund every penny by next mail. But be 
prompt. Yea,. hurry your order! Get this surprise bargain 
QUICK—before this offer is withdrawn: Order by No: 432. 


GORDON BATES CO., Dept. 42 Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘RECREATION AND PHYSICAL | 
EDUCATION 


Order 
by No. 
432 











Training Co urs ss in Recreation, Playground Work, 
G 1 Velfare, Industrial Welfare, Publio 
Nhe 1s 
; Ine i Write the 
Depertinent « 7 tion, 
School of Socie! Work and Pub Health, 


1232-B E. f 1 St 








.R ) a Richmond, Va 
s onpemeanenl 


[f you are thinking abou t doing 
some advertising, write for our 
rates. 
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Feeding the 


UDGING from the quality and amount 

of feed usually given the family cow, 
her function is poorly understood. 

She has been credited, and truly so, as 

being the foster mother of the world. 

The food which she produces contains 

every essential necessary to develop a 

strong, vigorous race, and yet in many 

cases she is forced to try to produce it 
on a scant unbalanced feed. 

It is a mistake to assume that a cow 
can produce this well-balanced human 
food, when supplied with a feed that 
contains only a portion of the food ele- 
ments found in normal milk. It is also 
a mistake to expect her to give a liberal 
flow of milk when she is allowed from 
one-half to three-quarters of the amount 
of feed that is necessary for her to have 
in order that she may produce milk eco- 
nomically. 

Low Cost for Large Amount of Milk 
HE purpose of her owner should be 
to obtain the largest amount of good 

milk at the lowest cost. The accomplish- 

ment of this purpose will depend, (1) 





SOUTHERN FARMERS BECOMING 
“CAVALRY FARMERS” 


GREAT many 

Uncle John are 
become “cavalry farmers 
farmers—and some of them are 
umbrella that Uncle John saw out 
West The above picture shows a 50-acre 
field of peanuts grown by a successful farmer 
of Rowanta, Va. He says that because of the 
efficient cultivation this riding cultivator en- 
ables him to do, he has made successful 
crops in seasons so dry that ordinarily there 
would have been practical failure. 


Scuthern farmers besides 
learning that it is wise to 
” instead of infantry 
even putting 


upon how good a cow he owns, and (2) 


how skilfully she is fed and managed. 
Neither one can take the place of the 
other, but granting that the cow has av- 
erage producing ability, then the limit- 


ing factor in her milk production will be 


the kind and amount of feed that she 
receives, 

At least two tons of good legume hay 
should be provided for cach cow. The 
soy bean, being well adapted to the soil 
and climatic conditions of the cotton 
growing section, is probably best suited 
for this purpose When sowed at the 
rate of 1% bushels per acre on good 
land, the soy bean produces a hay of 
very fine quality. The soy bean is men- 


tioned because of its wide adaptation to 


conditions in the Gotton Belt, but the va- 
riety of the legume is not so important 
as the quantity of soy in hand. Unless 
this hay is grown on the farm in suffi- 
cient quantity, pi yverience goes to 
prove that the ec ill not receive what 
she tieeds, and the bulk of what she does 
receive will be of a-low-grade nature. 


What to Feed 
[LOWER grade rough: 


~ shucks, straw, and stover, 


ives, suc h AS 
can be 





supplied to the cow, but by no means 
should they make up the major portion 
ot the roughage feed Timothy hay 1s 
another roughage often fed ‘to cows in 
the Cotton Belt, although it is a poor 
milk producer, no better than.oat straw 


In feeding roughness to the cow, she 


should have all that she will consume 
without waste, 

In addition to the legume hay and 
coarser roughage, it will be necessary to 
feed about one pound of a grain mixture 
for each three pounds of milk produced, 


or enough at all times to keep the cow 
in a good medium condifion of flesh. A 
grain mixture of two parts crushed corn, 


The same mixture can be used for horn- 


Tobacco Station. 


Family Cow 
By J. A. AREY 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture 


one part wheat bran, and one part of 
cottonseed meal, by weight, will give 
good results when fed in connéction with 
soy bean hay and other coarser rough- 
ages that may be available. 

The usual ration of cottonseed’ meal 
and hulls, which makes up the sole feed 
of many family cows, in no sense meets 
the requirements of a good dairy feed, 
and although a fair milk yield may be 
obtained when it is fed in liberal quanti- 
ties, the constant feeding of such a ra- 
tion usually results in impairing the 
cow’s health. 

Pasture is the natural feed for a cow, 
and in many respects the best. An 
abundance of good, succulent, palatable 
grasses will insure a heavy milk flow 
with little or no grain fed in addition, 

Since water constitutes three-fourths 
of the total volume of milk, it is import- 
ant that an adequate supply of good, 
clean water be provided. Stale or im- 
pure water is distasteful to the cow, and 
she will not drink enough for maximum 


milk production. In the winter time the 
temperature of the water should be well 
above freezing. Ice water will chill the 


-cow’s body, and she will refuse to drink 
a sufficient quantity to insure a good 


milk flow. 


Editor’s Note—This is 
series of three articles on farm dairying. 
The next article, Farm Buttermaking, 


will be published in next weck’s paper. 


the first of 


The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says— 

F AT first you don’t succeed with crops 

to supplement cotton, remember that a 
quitter never wins and a winner never 
quits. 

There is only one way to have a good 
fall garden, and that is to start before 
fall. Now is the accepted time. 

Idle thoughts of a boll weevil: “My 
tribe has certainly taken cotton out of 
the class of fool-proof crops; it now 
takes a real farmer to grow cotton.” 

Pigs should not be weaned before they 
are eight weeks old. If they are pure- 
bred, it is sometimes advisable to leave 
them with the sow until 10 weeks old. 

Paste to be used for treating water- 
me lons to prevent stem-end rot is made 
of 8 ounces of bluestone and 8 ounces 
of starch to 1 gallon of water, this quan- 
tity bemg sufficient to treat two to four 
carloads of melons 

Selling top heifers, because buyers pay 


more than for the culls, thus leaving the 
culls for the breeding herd, will prove 
disastrous. 


C. L. Vaughan, Laurens County agent, 
says: “We are trying to get one breed 
established in the county, and have de- 
cided on the Duroc.” 

J. Frank Williams, Sumter, writes: 
“Nearly all the stubble in Sumter County 
has been planted or sowed in either soy 
beans or cowpeas. Velvet beans have 
been planted in half of the corn in the 
county.” 


North Carolina’s Greatest. Fault 


y HEN one hears what-other sections 
are facing, we North Carolinians 
should be well satisfied. In order that 
we may not be too complacent I suggest, 
however, that we discuss what is perhaps 
our greatest fault—namely, the wasteful 
habit of allowing our property to de 
teriorate for want of cleaning and care. 

Our livestock feed too many lice- 
want of cleaning and care. 


~for 


Our automobiles last but a season or 
two—-for want of cleaning and care. 
Our fields that we have cléared and 


fertilized are allowed to wash. 
Our buildings get dirty, are allowed to 
decay, and the painting is neglected.— 


Leonard Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C. 


- v 7 a 

Remedy for Budworms on Tobacco 

LEASE give me a remedy for bud- 
worms on tobi wea.” 

The best remedy is to spray with pow 
dered arsenate of lead. Use a mixture 
of 1 pound of powdered arsenate of lead 
to 2 or 3 potinds of air-slaked lime, thiS 
to. be dusted right in the bud of the plant 
G. Moss, Assistant Director, 


worms.—FE 
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f en 
‘“‘The Loan that Never Comes Due’’ 
The Officers and Directors are Pleased to Announce 
the Organization and Establishment of 
THE— 
Atlantic Joint Stock Land Bank 
OF RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Organized and operating under provisions of the’ Federal 
Farm Loan Act, for the purpose of making farm loans in 
North Carolina and South Carolina on first farm mortgage 
security. Applications are now being accepted and ample 
funds available for the prompt closing of loans. ’ 
. 
Loans solicited in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $50,000 
on improved farm lands only, in North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Term of loan 33 years. Payments semi-annually 
on the amortization plan. Interest rate 6 per cent. No com- 
mission charged. Nominal expense charge. Liberal optional 
repayment privileges. No joint liability. No red tape. 
Prompt service. No restrictions on sale of farm. Loans 
made direct to borrower. 
For Full Particulars, Address — 
THE 
Atlantic Jomt Stock Land Bank 
Commercial Nat’! Bamk Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
A. W. McLEAN, President. S$. WADE MARR, Sec.-Treas. | 
i. 
"se oer = 
Mont A Semi 
A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Efficient training in courses of a broad culture. A Joyal school 
spirit. Student morale high. Christian teachers. Modern con- 
veniences. Building clean. 30 :niles from Charlotte. Expenses 
$200 per year. Address, 
The Registrar, MONT AMOENA SEMINARY, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
Al 
f = ans . atc ane -—— 
$145 to $168 pays for board, literary tuition, rent, heat and electric light at 
* 4 Mid the Hills at Foot 
Piedmont High School cibiue ridée 
for 9 months. Mineral water No Malaria Mountain Scenery College trained, ex- 
perienced teachers Literary, Business, Bible, Music, Pedagogy. State accredited. 
———_. S§OARD AT Gast —... 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state-—Hon. E. M. Koonce 
“In my opinion, there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’”’—Judge E. ¥Y. Webb, former M. C. 9th district. 
Term opens August 8 We finish early so boys can start farm. 
For Illustrated Catalogue Address WwW. BU RNS, Lawndale, Cc leveland Co., , N. Cc. ‘] 
iL : insted datarctt : 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 
noe YEAR ed a in Ratieineredesaiane General Agriculture as Farm 
S, Agricultural Engineering, Animal Husbandry and Dairy nce 
Soils, Veterinary Medicine, Vocational Education. In Agriculture 
Dyeing In Civil Engineering, Architecture and Highway Fogir 
Mechanical Engineering In Textile Engineering, Textile Manufact ng. 
In Agricultural Economics and Business Administration. 
TWO-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Textile Manufacturing 
ONE-YEAR COURSE in Auto Mechanic 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Freshman Cla > Units—-English, 3; History, ¢ Mathem Ss, 
2%; Science ective 
us FOR yRenposetiny x} LUSTRATED CIRCULARS, AN ENTRANCE BLANKS, WRITE 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
{ EXPENSES IN LITERARY DEPARTMENT FOR YEAR $143 TO $169. 
CHRISTIAN AY BOILING S PRINGS HIGH oe Sees alen 
tg Men ‘his. of the "Fplie ree “No socks ativ Dit) ir 1 iaste r 
its rteen r rain achers Spec “3 
Pr: laggy (and Bape Stu an ymen te toy (aud | Kaas at ; 
For MMlustrated Catalog and Further information, Address 
J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, BOILING SPRINGS, Cleveland County, N, C. , 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


To CINCINNATI and the WEST 


Through Sleeping Car DAILY Between 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. and CINCINNATI, O. 


VIA ASHEVILLE 

















Northbound SCHEDULE (DAILY) Southbound 
Read Down Corrected to June 25, 1922. Read Up 
8 ee we vied e een ses cee beens Ar 6:10 AM. 
Ee i I ns bec aeeiae vets er cnensaes Ar 4:00 AM 
eS ee Nn. os pi asac nares sepa seen aun Ar 2:48 AM. 
ey eet et III, 5 vncsc secs dsnsceeeeenes Ar 10:09 PM. 
Pee Ses © BI SENN IE. vic ciccicarcacsccvcccces Ar 9:40 PM. 
i ee ee I a sven c sun ened ease essen Ar 8:05 PM. 
2:25 PM. | Lw Black Mountain. ........:.cceccess Lv 3:15 PM. 
3:10 PM. | Ar Asheville...... Serre Lv 2:25 PM. 
2:25 PM. | Lv Asheville....... ss SEES cone Ar 1:10 PM. 
5:40 PM. | Lw Morristown. ........cscscccccsceses Lv 9:35 AM. 
SS ee I, civ awccakaweee teens ans Lv 7:40 AM. 
ee os dak bop doin ho) os s0s ogee Ar 6:55 AM. 
10:40 PM. | Ar Harriman. (Devonia St.)............ Lv 4:50 AM. 
ee Se Nn ns caps re ceeeseccas ced Lv 11:30 PM. 
ee © ee ,  iccenessbaecbarsceceenes Ar 11:20 PM. 
ee FO I i 55 os cance scaee shears Lv 8:10 PM. 
ee Og ka bk base canescens nen Lv 8:40 AM. 
- F Se, hE REET Ar | 11:35 PM. 
ee ee FAM I 5o o 5d beer c cee ceedesse cur Lv 10:30 PM. 
6:59 AM. | Ar Cincinnati Junction,............... Lv 8:04 PM. 
Oe SR eee eer eee ee Lv 8:00 PM. 








(CT) Central Time. 


325-327 Fayettville, St., 





For full information, sleeping car reservations etc. apply 
to nearest Ticket Agent, or 


J. B. BLOODWORTH, District Passenger Agent. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 


(ET) Eastern Time. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





























a a oS SLI oe 
MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
increasing patronage in recent ye . 1ere is a reason. Discrimi- 
nating patrons from six states that it is a SAFE SCHOOL 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND ‘THOROU GH INSTRUCTION It 
reed the whole man-—head, hand, and heart Expenses $250 
g New Dormitory with all modern conveniences. Boarding 
tud ents limited to 150, 
Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request. Address 
. . 
G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 
ouineem A 














A select boarding school. 


School Opens September 12. 


| Pineland School for Girls ***RM2°"° | 


State accredited high school course. 
courses in Music, Art, Expression, Voice and Violin. 


MR. or MRS. W. J. JONES, Principals, SALEMBURG, N. C. 
— 


Excellent 
A real home school. 


For Catalogs, write 














Whitman Hay Presses 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South. 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


No. 2, Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














PUREBRED POULTRY 





LEGHORNS 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS | 


Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
Strong and Vigorous—From Our Special Matings. 
Hatches Every Week During August and September. 
Order quick. Demand always great for our fall- 
hatched chicks. 

PRICE—$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50: $15 per 100, 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CQ., Ensley, ae | 





pen “—_ 
SPECIALLY PRICED FOR JULY AND AUGUST 
Easily grown and profitable for fall market. 

White and Brown Leghorns, 10c. Barred and 
White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 12c. Mixed, 
10c. Postpaid. Thousands 
each Wednesday. 

Special Summer Circular Now Ready. 


Delivery guaranteed. 








C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
= caataill 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





CHICKS— 8 CENTS —CHICKS 


Selected Wigh-grede, Seite S20. Remy Laying Stock. 





| BABY CHICKS 
8-Weeks 
Pullets 
Amazing Bar - 
gain Prices 





TOM oaaian ENG. WHITE seonne. 
ROWN LEGHORNS, ANCO 
Vigorous, Full blooded, 


Stock. 


mee cea Range 
Sent Prepaid to Your Door. 
Live Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
The Best That Money Can Buy. 
Send for FREE Bargain List Today. 
SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS, 
q Box P, Zeeland, Mich. 














Bristol Chicks Bristol Chicks 


White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks 
and Buff Orpingtons 
For Summer and Fall Delivery. 
Ten-weeks-old White Leghorn ‘Pullets, $1 each. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA. 











MER P 

' mn, Buff and Black Leghorns, 50 
00, noe 50; 500, $45. Anconas, 50, $5.75; 
Rarred and White Rocks, R. C. 

“ $57.50. White Wyan- 
7.50. White Minor- 
9.2: Broiler chicks, 50, 
a 50: 500, “$40. Postpai d safely to you 
95 per cent live agi guaranteed, 







2.50 
“10 


cas, 20, 3 
$4.50; 100, 
up to 1,200 miles. 


Kank reference. Order right from this ac 
20th Century Hatchery, Box 16, New Washington, Ohio. 


LOOK 


[Pat OUR LOW JUNE 








Postage PAID. 95 per cent 
live arrival guaranteed. 
MONTH’S FEED FREB 
with each order, A hatch 
40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 
Catalog Free, 
Gambier, Ohio. 





CES. June Chicks 
for December layers 
every week all year. 
lings. Select and Exhibition Grades 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Rarred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 

Reds, $12; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 

per 100. Selected flocks. high a itacers. 

Catalog Free. KENTUCKY HA RY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, -” 


If you are thinking about doing some advertising, 
write for our rates. 




















How to Prepare for Alfalfa in 
Southside Virginia 
LFALFA 


should be seeded on land 


cultivation the 


which was in year | 
previous, if possible, as this land is gen- 
erally comparatively free from weed 


seed. Land should be fallowed in spring 
or early summer, and kept harrowed 
or disked until time to seed. Manure, 
lime, and fertilizer can be put in at those 
cultivations. 

The land can be seeded to early cow- 
peas or soy beans. These should be cut 
off and the land disked and harrowed be- 
fore seeding. Well-rotted manure should 
be disked in during the spring or early 
At least two tons of ground 


summer. 
limestone or one ton of caustic lime 
(slaked) should be used. Get the lime 


disked or harrowed in as early as possi- 
ble so it will be sweetening the soil be- 
fore the alfalfa is sowed. Use from 400 
to 800 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate per acre. Disk in at least a few 
days before the seeding. 


Seed as soon after August 15 as you 
can, if the soil is well prepared and has 
sufficient moisture. Early seeding pays 
every time. Use 20 to 30 pounds of the 
very best seed. Be sure to inoculate the 
seed. A top dressing of well-rotted ma- 
nure during the winter will greatly in- 
crease the crop. Every alfalfa field 
should receive good attention after seed- 
ing to get the best results. A top dress- 
ing of manure one year and 16 per cent 
acid phosphate the next will give good 
results. Lime should be used every three 
to five years. The crop should be thor- 


oughly cultivated with a harrow or al- | 


falfa renovator at least once a year; 
after each cutting would be better. When 
there are thin spots in the field, it can 
be re-seeded at the time of the fall or 
spring cultivation. 


Now this seems like a lot of trouble, 
but you can get from four to six tons 
per acre with this attention, and the field 
will produce indefinitely. Cut the hay 
when the sprouts are about one-half inch 
high; if you wait longer the mower will 
top the new crop. Cut whenever it turns 
yellow, even if only a few inches in 
height. Alfalfa turning yellow shows 
that it needs one of the following things 
—lime, inoculation, or fertilizer. Give 
it what it needs, and it will give you 
the hay. E. BRAME. 


What the North Carolina Station 
Found Out About Poultry 


T WAS found that high egg produc- 

tion was inherited, and that high egg 
production is transmitted from father to 
son and from son to daughter. Conse- 
quently, great care must be exercised in 
the selection of the males from a breed- 
ing standpoint. 


Another thing observed, was that two 
males, full brothers, may not transmit 
high production to their daughters. One 
may transmit high powers and the other 
may not. 


The practical physical signs of high 
egg production telling how to cull one’s 
flock is given in Circular 126, which can 
be secured free of charge by writing Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp, Head of Poultry Depart- 
ment, State College Station, Raleigh, 
iS 


aN. 


Another experiment showed that giv- 
ing the pullets and hens strong ‘artificial 
light in either the morning or evenings, 
so that the hens will have at least 14 
feeding hours, with proper feed, spring- 
time production can be secured when 
eggs are scarce and prices are the high- 
est. Growing chicks with lights applied 
grew faster than did those not under 
long hours of feeding. 

In the experiments with various feeds, 
it was found that some were quite in- 
jurious while others could be consumed 
in great quantities with excellent results. 
It was found that velvet bean meal, 
either ground beans alone or beans and 
pods, were very injurious. The test feed 
mixtures used contained from 14 to 45 
per cent of the velvet bean meal. 


Fat-extracted peanut meal and soy 
bean meal are most excellent poultry 
feeds and can be given to chicks, breed- 
ing birds, or growing stock in any quan- 
tities. It was found cottonseed meal 
must be fed with care and that not more 
than 10 per cent should be used. 

B. F. RAUPP. 

Editorial Comment.——Dr. Kaupp has 
won recognition as one of the foremost 
poultrymen in the New World. Farmers 
will do well to keep up with his work. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Founded 1838 and consolidated with 1 
College of Medicine 1913. Completcly 
ped laboratories under ful time instructor rs. 
Unusual clinical facilities offered in three hos- i 


\ersity 


equi p- 
pitals owned by the College, also in other in- 
stitutions. 
84th Session Begins September 13th. 
For Catalog, address 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1102 East Clay Street, RICHMOND, VA. 




















PUREBRED POULTRY 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


| BEST BABY CHICKS| 


August-September Delivery 
BOOK ORDERS NOW! 
DOC 565.5 chi caaciaks st ksdantss0khes 10c¢ cach 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes ...........4+. 12c each 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Brahmas ......... lic each 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 


| MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, Illinois 























PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Pinehurst Berkshires 
$65— Bred Sows —$65 


lor a limited time we are offering a few TRIED 
BROOD SOWS, bred to our herd boars, at $65. 
All good producers and real bargains. 


Pinehurst Farm, 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, PINEHURST, N. C. 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 











DUROC-JERSEY 
BRED SOW SALE 
Saturday, Aug. 5th. 


See advertisement in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 
Send for Sale Catalog and Free 
Booklet :— 


“How to Make Money With Durocs.” 


CURLES NECK FARM ficunons: Var | 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
—Big Type DUROCS of Quality— 


Blue ribbon winners. Scissors’ Fashion Plate heads 
my herd, a son of the 1917 National Grandchampion 
“‘Scissors.’ Bred and Open Sows and a. $35 to 
$60; Pigs, both sexes, boars or sows, $12 

A. ©. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 




















HOLSTEINS 


| __REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 








proval. Herd holds four state records. 
Ellerslie Stock Farm, 
| PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 











KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS "and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS_ dominates, 
Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 
being introduced 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 

HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
| 486. A. TURNER, Mogr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer 
advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans- 
action to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of ar- 
ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust mere 
trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; 
nor foes this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate lands before pur- 
chasing. 














Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 
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The Poultry Yard | 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 








Timely Poultry Notes 


ELLOW color in egg yolks and skin 

of poultry is materially affected by 
the feeds given hens. The Missouri Col 
lege of Agriculture finds the per- 
centage yellow, 
as result of various 
feeds, to be: from 
wheat, 30 per cent 
yellow, 12.5 per cent 
orange vellow 
corn, 70 per cent 
yellow, 12.5 orange; 
oats, 27.5 yellow; 
on green, growing 
feed, 72.5 yellow, 
17.5 orange. When 
the cheapness of 
green growing feed, its high content of 
vitamines, and its influenz e in sustain- 
ing health and vigor are considered, 
the outstanding value of green feed for 
poultry can be understood. 


of 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


“Type” of Productivity. Every dairy- 
man knows the invariable type of 
high-producing cows. All such, view- 
ed from the side, show a wedge shape, 
rather than a parallelogram, the wide 
end at the rear; and viewing from 
front or rear, the same wedge shape, 
with the wide end below. Exactly the 
same holds good with high producing 
hens, and is one of the best tests of 
good or poor layers, applicable to all 
breeds, and of all colors. 

* * * 

It is not too late to caponize all the 
surplus cockerels. As broilers they are 
not now bringing high prices and ca- 
ponizing is the best way to make them 
profitable. If, as is likely on most 
farms, breeding—hatching—has ceased 
until fall, the breeding males should all 
be separated from the fenales. Dis- 
pose of those not wanted for the next 
breeding season and put these reserved 
in separate house and run. 

* * * 

Animal protein is absolutely neces- 
sary for good egg production. Careful 
tests for three years at Purdue Uni- 
versity show that, while hens supplied 
with beef scrap, consumed much more 
feed than those not’ getting any, the 
egg production is so materially in- 
creased that the value of animal pro- 
tein is proved. The average profit over 
cost of feed, per pullet, per year was 
as follows: Those receiving no meat 
scraps, 35 cents; 5 per cent meat 
scraps, $1.59; 10 per cent meat scraps, 
$1.75: 15 per cent beef scraps; $2.11; 
and 20 per cent beef scraps, $2.31. 

x * & 


Almost all the tests made by experi- 
ment stations in culling fowls for pro- 
ductivity have been on White Leg- 
horns. It so happens that the ordinary 
farm flock is apt to be (aside from the 
scrub—mongrel—flocks) largely the 
dual purpose breeds, most of them col- 
ored breeds. The pigmentation tests 
are not easily applied to these colored 
birds, nor to Orpingtons or Sussex, 
that have white skin and shanks. The 
other tests, however, apply to such 
breeds and can be relied upon. 

* * * 


The skin of the good layer has lost 
its fat, and is thinner and more pliable 
than that of a non-layer. The pelvic 
bones are more free from-fat, hence 
feel thinner and are more pliable. The 
vent, in a producing hen, is usually 
large, relaxed and moist, and the abdo- 
men is loose and flabby. The comb is 
large, bright colored and full and the 
eyes large and full. Study these points 
carefully and reject hens that do not 
come up to these requirements, 

* 


Buttermilk as animal protein. At Pur- 
due University comparative tests of 
fresh and dried buttermilk, and no ani- 
mal protein were very conclusive. The 
average number of eggs per pullet per 


year, was, liquid buttermilk, 164.76 
eggs; dried buttermilk, 189.43 eggs; no 
milk, 56.695 eggs. The cost per dozen 








eggs for both buttermilk lots was 16 
cents, while the cost of the few “no 
milk” eggs was 33 cents per dozen 


The cost figures were based on a price 
of 50-cents per 100 pounds for liquid 
buttermilk, and $8 per 100 pounds for 
the dried... As every farm worth the 
name has its cows, the opportur » Be for 
using a very economical source ot 
mal protein on the farm is evident. 


ni- 








_| Farmers Exchange 


Brooders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


State plainly 


what edition you wish to use. 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 








Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart. Eastover, S. C. 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 








Large Prolifi¢e Berkshtres. Laurel Grove Farm, 
Homeville, Va. 
Berkshires—Special, 2 litters out of grand champion 


Hall Hillsboro, N 

Berkshires—Do away with your scrub boar and grade 
up your herd with one of my registered Be rkshire Boar 
Pigs A good March or April pig will cost you only 
$15, F. 0. B. E. Falls Church; registration free. 
Fred D. Paxton, East Falls Church. Va. 
CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Chester White Pigs, 


sows Leroy 

















Soars—High- 


Service 


est quality; prepotent, docile, prolific, good mothers, 
goodggrazers, rapid economical gains, fatten a age. 
Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Boggy Hollow 


Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroe Pigs of the Best Breeding. Ritchie & Rainey. 
Petersburg, Va., Route 4. 


Purebred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Of best breeding, from 
large litters. J. A. Hardy, S... Blackstone, Va. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Gilts—Bred fer early fen 
farrow. Service boars. C. D, Murphy, Atkinson, N. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Service boar, bred gilts. 

















and pigs. Priced _in reach of everyone. J. P. Alex- 
ander, Fairfield, 

Fancy ee | sows, herd boars, gilts, and 
pairs of pigs not akin. rices 


All prize-winning stock. P: 
Cc. 

















very reasonable. W. W. Stedman, Moncure, N. 
ESSEX 

Registered ape—t months old, $13. J. ©. Gatling, 
Hartsville, 8S. C. 

Black Essex—Large Type Black Essex Pigs, Gilts 
and Service Boars Best. breeding. Jesse Barefoot, 
Cooper, N. C. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Registered Hampshire Hogs—Free booklet. Hall 
Hampshire Farm, Soperton, Ga. 

High-grade Hampshire Swine—All Farmers’ 


ages. 
A. DeKay, Georgetown, 8. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


prices. G. 








Hounds, Airedales, Beagles, Bird, House and Watch 
Dogs—Trained and pups Trained dogs sent on trial. 
10¢ brings price and reference lists. ‘‘OCO"’ Kennels, 
Oconee, Illinois 

Half Redbone, Half Foxhound Pups—Out of real 
zame getters; extra cold trailing and treeing stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed; $10 each Allen Grant, 
Mocksville, N , 

For Sale—Collie Puppies—2 months old, sable and 


white; eligible to registration in the American Kennei 
Club. Males, $15; females, $10. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. W. B , Brownsville, S C 


POULTRY ANDEGGS __ 


ANCONAS 


Ancona Cockerels, Guaranteed (Sheppard Strain)— 
3 months old, $1.50; or will exchange for bullets same 














age and breed. Oscar E. Todd, Loris, § 
Sheppard’s 8. C Anconas—Srhibition quality, 1i- 
year cocks, $3 each. Best selected early 
0 » » $1 each, D H. Reel, Iron Station, 
North Carolina. 
LEGHORNS 





8S. C. White Leghorns Cockerels -April hatched; 
stock genuine; headed males from_covtest winners; 
$1. 50 and $2.50 each, Maple.Grove Farms, Franklin, 
rginia. 


(15) 63: 
TOMATOES 
Tomato Plants Ready—-Globe, Ponderosa, Red Rock 
and Baltimores—Postpaid, 500, $1. Thomasville Plan 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Tomato Plants for Late Planting Leading varieties 
00, T5c; 1,000, $1.40. Collard and cabbage, same 
price. Postpaid and insured. Mecklenburg Plant ( 
M axton, — N. C. 





TURNIPS 
Turnip Seed—aAll varieties; 4 ounces, 25c; 1% pound, 
0c; pound, 65c; postpaid. Tucker-Mosby Seed Cuo., 
Memphis Tenn 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND ‘PLANTS 


All Kinds of Nursery-grown Plants—Catalog 
F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, N. C 
High Testing Alfalfa Seed—$6 bushel, Red clover, 
$10; sweet clover, $5; Grimm alfalfa, $18: Timothy. 
$2. 50; Kanred seed wheat, $2.50; seed rye, $1.50; 
free. Order right from this ad, or send for samples, 
but would suggest you order now before prices advance, 
while we can make prompt shipment from com 
stocks We ship from several points and save 
you freight charges 1 Meier, Salina, Kansas 


TREES er 
Get Our Prices Before graces. J. 
Nursery Co., Pomona, N. 





free 














Van Lindley 














Fruit Trees—Greatly Sa prices; direct to p lanters 
June budded | peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries 
era, es, nuts, pecans, mulberries, ornamental 
trees, vines and shrubs. Free 64-page sanies. ‘en- 
nessee Nursery C>. Box 108, Cleveland, T 

NORTH CAROLINA 
For Sale—Old_ Geere Mil ess with 23 
Agus acres cleared land. Mill, 1 burr r mill, 


8 1 corn mill, Al 6 to 
a K. ., per hour; located on Eno River. Algo saw mill, 
and 3-room house. ice $4,000; terms to suit pur- 
chaser. Write or call Carver Real Estate Box 


Co., 


411, Durham, N. C.; Office 501 Trust 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


VIRGINIA 





Thompson’s Dark Imperial Ringlet Rocks Direct— 
Stock, all ages. Eggs, $2. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jonegg 
ville, Va. 

Barred Plymouth Rock Cocks—1 year old. Cockerels, 
pullets, March hatch, $1.50; ready. Mrs. D. en- 
der, Efland, Cc 
—— 

Bisndand-brsd Cockerels 
eggs from same breed, $2.50. W. G. 
Garden, Greensboro, N.C 


For Sale—Barred Rock Cockerels—Parks strain di- 








Tart Rock $3. Hatching 


Sneed, Spring 








rect; February, March and April hatched. $2 to $3 
each. Thos. E. Crowe, Allendale, 8 C 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
8. C, Red Cockerels—$2-$3; hens, $3. Grade Jersey 


busters, 2 years, $50; 5 months, $25. Mrs. Jos. Wilder, 


‘ Castalia, N. C. 





Mrs, Deaton’s Reds—Both combs. one breeders 
now. Satisfied customers in 18 siates. Catalog free 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 








Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, spring 
pigs, pairs no relation. R. Wilson, Darlington, Mo. 

White Spotted Poland-Chinas—10-weeks-old pigs, 
weighing from 40 to 60 s., carrying Booster King, 
Archa Back King., Paul No. 20 blood. Boar pigs, $15; 
sow pigs, $20. Bred gilts and sows, a matter of corre- 
spondence. Geo. K. Smith & Son, Lewisport, Ky. 

GUERNSEYS 

For Sale—Purebred Guernsey Bull—Three (3) years 
old, weighs about 800 Ibs., gentlo spinedic | _ ee. 
First certified check for $100 gets him, F. O Dur- 

ham. G. M. Carver, Box 411, Durham, ~ rae 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale—Purebred Hereford Cows and Calves—Good 


























quality and breeding. Priced to sell. A. M. Fleming, 
Greensboro, N. C. i 
HOLSTEINS 
25 Holstein Heifers—8 Guernseys— About 24% years 


old; $46. W. Hundley, 
Splendidly Bred Young 


Boydton, Va 
Holstein 





Bulls for Sale— 


For Sale—Purebred 8. C. Red Heus—At | a bb. 
express collect. Must make room for growing stock. 
Special price during summer 3 x Price of these 
hens after September Ist will be $3 to $10. . Booking 
orders now for fall yore, on young cockerels from 
prize winning stock. P $5 to $15. Fourth of pur- 
chase price will hold your r bird. One cock bird, 1 year 
old, $5. Can make delivery now. Black Jersey Giants 
from Madison Square Garden winner. Males, $7.50; 
females, $16. Age % months. America’s largest table 
fowls, beauties. Carver, Box 411, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Reds, Langshans, White Rocks, 
Yards, Haw River, N. C 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARDS—TOMATOES 


Fall Heading Cabbage Plants—$1.50 1,000, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Cabbene. Collard, and Tomato 











Twin Oaks Poultry 








postpaid 





Plants—500, 75c; 











Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C 
JERSEYS For Pn one yt nd Ba ae ig 
. , Te; 1,000, $1.25, G. > 
For we, Limited acme of omg Rm | Claremont, N. C 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register o erit : " ; 
' - * Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties, 1,000, $1; 
poe N a Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey 500, 75c, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. 





Registered Jersey te years old; dam made 678 
s., 85 per cent butter calves from register of 
merit dams. Bargaigs. haa Mills Dairy, Erlanger, 


North Carolina 
I Have a Fine Purebred Jersey Bull—2% years old, 





Scott, Franklin, Va. 


Leading Varieties Fall- heading ~ Cabbage, Collard, 
Tomato Plants—Prompt arrival guaranteed. 600, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. 4. 

Collard Plants—Leading 


Cabbage and names, for 
3 








for sale. ice reasonable, Will give registered cer- fall and winter growing; 500, 750; 1,000, $1.25; 2,000, 

tificate. Anyone desiring to buy, will please write $2, postuaid. Drake Plant Co., 110 W. 28th a, 
T. H. Hutchens, East Bend, N. C., Route 1 Norfolk, Va. 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading va- 

SHORTHORNS rieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; 1,000 

Shorthorns of Quality—We have a herd of good expressed, $1; 10,000, $7.50, Walter Parks, Pisgah, 


Shorthorns and are offering several nice young bulls 
very reasonably. Meadow View Farm, Bern- 
hardt, Salisbury, N. C. 














“ SHEEP 
Fine Peres Bucks—$20 to $30. .Stacy’s Farm, 
Amelia, 
Shropshire Ram Lambs— Best breeding. oa. L 
Elliott, Creston, N. 





Registered aes Hampshire Rams—145 to 195 
tbs. Sunnyside, Jonesyille, Va. 


Registered Hampshire Sheep—Big boned ram lambs, 
yearling rams and ewe lambs, sired by the North 
Carolina State grand champion. Blocky ewes. Hick- 
ory Nut Gap Farm, Fairview, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Devon Calves and Southdown Sheep for 
C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale—Bayville Farms are offering at farmers’ 
prices: 40 Registered Berkshire spring pigs; 4 Ifamp 
shire Down Ram Lambs; 700 hode Island Red 
ye — and two-year- old hens. Apply Bayville Farms, 
W. N. Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va. 


PET STOCK 
DOGS 


Collie Puppies—$5 up. J, M. Harbison, 
North Carolina. 











Purebred 
Sale. H 

















Morganton, 


























White Collie eg Males—Bargains. Green 
Acre Kennels, Marion, Ala 

Collie Pups—Sable with white markings Natural 
heelers. Charlie Nicholson, Columbia, Va 

Purebred Pointers—Ready fi fall training Males, 
$15; females, ), Jones Farms, K¢ w, S ° 

Fine Female Setter Pup months, $15. Satisfa 
tion guaranteed Joseph T Piliot! Wi: fall x. © 

dale Pups— Sire Irish Patsie No. 33991, Acuit 
, 11 months. Lynwood at ming, Mansou, N. ¢ 
ered Redbone Fox and Coon Hound Pups for 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J A. Joyner, Court- 
land, Va. 

For Sale—Hound and Pointer Puppies—All high 
grade stock. Prices reasonable. Jones Kennels, Li.cs 
ville, N. C 

Registered English Fox hound Puppies—-Best b I- 

es, from combination hunters, 5S. Jl. Rogers, Creed 

. NC 

For Sale—Collie Pups—Unregistered. | Mates, $15 
females $10. | Satisfaction guaranteed. W. A. Tyree, 
Durt um, N : 

Por One Pair of Young Redbone Hounds 
Prices $35 Satisfaction. guaranteed Edwip Allen, 
Hendersonville, N. C., Route 6. 


North Carolina. 


Two Improved Farms Cheap—pene buildings. Eas, 


terms. ‘‘Farmer,’’ Lunenburg, 
OTHER Aves 


Pecan Orchards Developed—Farms Made to Order— 
We furnish the land. Agents wanted. Florida Devel- 
opment Association, Glen St. Mary, Fiorida. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Men, Boys—$35 week. Become automobile 
experts. Ss le lessons free. Fran tin Institute, 
Dept. G-418, hester, N. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted Ambitious, Industrious Farmer—Who woukl 
apppreciate opportunity to work into part or whole 
ae of best farm in Mecklenburg County. Prefer 

an with experience handling cattle and in marketing 
‘Address John Paul Lucas, Box 600, Charlotte, N. ©. 


SALESMEN 
Sell Rusler Pumps, Disinfectors, 
2 days recently. ?rofits, 
Sprayer Company, Johnstown, 


























Agents Autowash 
ers—Davis sold 24 in $2.75 


each. New Plan. Ohio 


Side Line Salesmen Wanted—To sell coal to your 
trade in carload lots. Earn a week’s pay in an hour. 
For particulars, write, Washington Coal ©o., 3510 So. 
Racine, Chicago. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 


Fruit Tree 
work. Good side line for farmers, 
Permanent job for good workers. 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 


MACHINERY 


eee 
Modern Sweet Potato “Digging Attach “All i) Steal Pur- 
lo m Vine Cutter to ow Beam—Guaranteed to cut 
ines clean while plow opens beds or bars off. Sold on 
rial. Price $4.50. A. B. Purdom, Distributor. Black- 


shear _Geor ia 











Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
teachers and others. 

Write today for 
5, Concord, Ga. 





5 








ILarvester Cuts and piles on harvester or 
Man and herse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $25, with fodder- 
tieing attachment, Testimonials and catalog free, 
showing picture of harvester. Process Hagvester Co., 
Salina, | Kans. 


INCUBATORS—BROODERS _ 


arl 


Corn 
windrows. 


=— ss 
For Sale--100-Chick capacity brooder. 
Hiddenite, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Allen, 








¥ res 
Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected” anywhere in 
world. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 


Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





~~ Cabbage and Collard | Plants—Right 1 varieties for fal 
and winter heading; postpaid, 300, 65c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; big lots special price. Quick delivery. Maple 
Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 


3,000, 000 Fi ine Cabbage, Tomato ‘and ¢ Cc ‘abbage conere 
: 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 


Plants Ready 100; 300, 

postpaid Expressed, 10,000, $15, cash. datiefastion 
or ~~ money back. ‘Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virgini 








Cabbage, Tomato and Collard 
postpaid, 50c: 500 postpaid, $75; by ex- 
10,000, $7.50. Satisfactory plants from 
insures good plants. R. O. Parks, 


Secale Varieties 
Plants—250 
press, $1 1,000; 
a ep ee grower 
Ulah, 
Cabbage, To 
and late var 
100; 300, 50 
Expressed, 1( 
Franklin, Va 
Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Collard, tomato, 
celery, lettuce, Bermuda onion, kales and Brussell 
sprouts, now ready. -arcel post paid, 100, 30c; 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
D. F. Jamison, Summerville, S. C. 


CLOVER 


Every Acre 
‘ grazing 
Ala. 


-Write for our 20 years’ 
f 


Nq obligation. It’s free 
Now is the tim: 





mato and Cabbage Collard Plants—Early 

s Special price for July only, 25¢e 
1,000, $1.25; mailed, prepaid. 
Councill Seed Company, 


=00, The; 
00, $10, cash, 














Winter, Without Re- 
building, Circular. 


Every 
soil 


Clovers on 
sowing—For ay 
Lambert, Darlington, 


Bur Clover 
35 varieties. 
clovers. Sow it early. 
Farm, Rock Hill, 8. C 


experience with 
t of all 
Bur Clover 


































Fancy Crimson C lc —Imported or Tennessee grown; 
red clover, alsike, alfalfa, white blooming sweet clover, 
and all grass seeds. Market unsettled. Write for 

atest price list stating amount wanted. Hudmon 
Sex ad Co., ashvill Tenn 

OATS 

Genuine Winter Turf Oats $1 “bus hel; sack Tots up, 

90¢ bushel Hudmon Seed Co., | Nashville, Tenn. 
PEAS 

Pea Peas, Peas — Mix ed, ~ $1. 50; : Whippoorwills, 
$1.60, F. 0. B.; cash with order. ‘0. F. McCrary, 
Washington, N. C, 

PECANS 
farly Bearing Budded and Grafted Paper Shell 
Pecan Trees—World’s largest pecan nursery, and finest 
trees guaranteed Catalog free. Bass Pecan Com- 
pans Lxrmberton, Miss. 
RYE 

Genuine Abruzzi Rye—$2.60 bushel; sack lots up, 

$2.50 bushel Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn, 





Southern Grown Rye—$1.70* bushel. Sack lots up, 
$1.60 bushel, Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn, 


and Pecoting—Will be done during 
suitable thread 


Hemstitching 
August and September at 8c per yard; 

















furnished. Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hickory, N. C 
BEES 
Italian Queens—Increase your honey yield with our 
‘Root Strand’’ queens. Un‘is.ed. $ tested, $2.50. 
Write Stroup Apiaries, Che: He. N. C. 
HONEY y 
~~ Fancy White Hone y ~Quality guaranteed; 3 19 Ds. 
$2, postpaid. J. rlimat argo, Ga. 
Pure Palmetto tions By insured parcel % 12 
tbs., $2.40; 6 Ibs., $1.2 Ralph Boswell, Wilson 


Florida. 





For male Fey Extracted Honey—In 10-Ib. cans, 
I 


























6 cans to case 7.50 p case. Yirect from the 
Apiary. WwW i. Bradley Pa so, Ga 
Choi Honey Guarantee’ pure and delicious; 12 
Ibs., $2.50, by mai] postpaid; 10 Ibs. by express, F. O 
B., $1.60; 60 Ibs., $9. The Stover Apiaries, Helena, 
Georgia. 
PATENTS 
Patents, Trade-marks, Copyrights—Write to B. P 
Fishburne, Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGi 
Bld., Washington, D. C. 
PRINTING — 
250 Envelopes, $1 ‘a tess $1.75, postpaid. Weuibie 
Press, Dear Tooke N. 
ROOFING 
Roofing —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; @late-surfaced 
roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
ville, asbestos shingles; eees ison wall beard; ridge 
roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 


We furnish mechanics 


cornices. Write us for orices. 
Budd-Piper Roofing 


to erect our goods when desired. 








Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 
SYRUP 
Georgia Ribt Cane Syru si 1-gallor 


Barrel syrup, 30¢ gallon. 





case, $3 case. Ralph Griffin, 
Douglas, Ga. 
TOBACCO 
Natural Leaf Tobacco—C hewing, 5 Ibs, > $1.75; 1 15 
bs., $4. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.2 15 Ibs., $3 Send 
y, pay when received. Farmers’ Tobacco As 





1, Ps a tuc ah 
Red 


Kentucky. 


Leaf Tobacco—Postpaid? 5-p yun j 
chewing, $1.50; 2-year- Tae smok 





‘Sound 
extra fine 


Pure 
packages, 








ing-chewing, $1.25; mild smoking, $i. John Hath: 
Martin, Tenn. Hatler is reiiable. Martin: Bank 
WHEAT STRAW : 
Baled Bright Wheat Straw—$12 ton. N. A. Kimrey 


Mebane, N. ¢ 





















































































a Economical Trenepereation 








The World’s Lowest Priced 
QUALITY Automobile 


‘O29 


f. o. b. 
Flint, Mich. 


New Superior Model Breaking All Sales Records of 
Standard Fully Equipped Cars 


This leadership has come only from sheer superiority in value per dollar of price. 
Price, operation and maintenance considered, your dollar buys the most transporta- 


tion in a Chevrolet. 


Equipment and accessories considered, Chevrolet is the lov 


est priced car “made. 


You buy it all at one time, because Chevrolet is ALL THERE as sold—nothing 
more to buy but the license, gasoline and oil. 


Chevrolet Invites Comparison Because 


Comparisons Sell Chevrolet 


Consider What Chevrolet Equipment Means: 
Standard Rear Axle Construction. The 
New Superior Chevrolet has the strong, 
quiet Spiral Bevel Gear Axle that ‘‘stands 
the gaff’”’ without breaking. 

Standard Transmission—three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. 

Standard Braking System—foot service 
brake, hand emergency brake. 


Standard Electrical System: Starter, stor- 
age battery, Remy ignition, electric lights 
front and rear, on battery circuit. 

Standard Cooling System—pump circula- 
tion, large, honey-comb radiator and fan. This 
means a cool, efficient engine, saving gasoline 
and oil and ensuring driving comfort. 


Standard Doors—two on roadster and coupe, 


and light delivery, four on touring and sedan. 


Standard Instrument Board, containing 
speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure gauge, 
lighting and starting switch, and choke pull. 


Standard Type of Carburetor, with exhaust 
heater—one reason why you get most miles 
per gallon of gasoline with a Chevrolet. 


"Powerful, Valve-In-Head Motor. The same 


type as used in successful cars selling at much 
higher prices. 

Demountable Rims—extra rim on rear. No 
trouble to change tires on a Chevrolet. 
Many Other Advantages which will be 
noticed on inspection, comparison and demon- 
stration. 

No matter what car you own or think of buy- 
ing, see the New Superior Model Chevrolet. 


Investigate the Difference Before You Buy 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
ef Low Priced QUALITY 
Automobiles 


There are 5,000 Chevrolet 
Dealers and ‘Service Stations 
Throughout the World 


Applications will be Considered 
from High Grade Dealers in Ter- 
ritories not Adequately Covered 


Ce 


TAKES THEM ALL UP 
“My brother takes up Spanish, French, 
| Italian, Hebrew and Scotch.” 





“He must be a great student.” 
“No. He runs an elevator.’’—Selected. 


A TIMID DITTY 





Mother—“Do you feel timid about asking 
Jack for money, dear?” 

Daughter (a quite new bride)—“No, mother, 
but he seems very timid about giving it to 
me.’’—London Mail. 

A FUTURIST WORKER 

“You look tired!” 

“Well, it’s hard’ work carrying a hod of 
bricks up to the third story.” 

“Have you been doing it long?” 

“No—I_ start tomorrow!’’—Simplicissimus 


(Munich) 


GETTING A CLOCK 
Charley Neidel: “The doctor says I will 
have to give up smoking.” 
Mrs. Charles: “Oh, dear! Can’t you hold 
out until I have enough coupons for the par- 
| lor clock?” 


THE REASON WHY 
“Johnny, I don’t see why it’s so hard to 
| get you up in the morning. Why do you 
sleep ,so late?” 
“Well, mamma, I sleep so slow it takes me 
a long time to get all rested up.’’—Selected. 


HARDLY POSSIBLE 
First-class Scout to Tenderfoot: “Did 
| your watch stop when you dropped it on the 
|} cement walk the other day?” 
Tenderfoot: “Sure; did you think it would 
go through?’’—Selected. 


A REMINDER 

“Oh, if—if—if!?’ exclaimed the husband an- 
grily. “You remind me of what the fellow 
who got lost in the woods said to his com- 
panion.” 

“Well, what did he say?” 
wife. 

“He said: ‘Now if we had some ham we'd 
have some ham and eggs—if we ~~ some 


retorted his 


, 
eggs. 


THE POOR FISH 
-I received a bill today for a dre 
rht a year ago. 
S! That’s the lovely gown 
r; the one I wore the night you prop 
Ile—H'’m! Pretty tough v 
to pay for the bait and the hook 
him.—-Boston Transcript. 


FINANCIAL SIGNS 
fact that his supposedly ador 
ther va returning ome from 
lay nad beer car ‘fully con 
year-old Tommy ‘until he came back fro 





mmy,’ said his mother, 
rer son had gone up-sta to wash |} 
ind the elder had been concealed in t 
ry, “I have a big surprise for you.” 
know what it is,” replied Tommy un- 
concernedly. “Brother’s back.” 
“Why, how did you guess that?” 
**Cause my bank won't rattle any more.” 
The American .Legion Weekly. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Boss ‘Low YOu Don’ 
NEVUH KNOW How MUCH 
WORK YOU KIN po 

TWElLt You TRIES | BUT 
DAS oNeE THING AH JES’ 
NACHLY Don’ WANTER 
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